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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre-— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE controversy concerning liberty of teaching in 
the Leland Stanford, Jr., University still. goes on. 
A committee of the alumni reports that there has 
been no infringement of the right of free speech. A 
committee’ of professors representing a considerable 
proportion of the American Economic Association reports 
that there has been action taken which threatens free speech 
and the independence of the profession. President Jordan 
says that the resignation of Prof. Ross was accepted be- 
cause he was not in all respects suited to the office he held, 
and quietly remarks that the administration of a university 
must in all such cases have authority to act. In the neigh- 
borhood of the university there has been much excitement 


‘among contending parties, and mariy charges are made of a 


personal character which do not concern the general ‘subject. 
There are some general laws which must be tacitly accepted 
in the control of all corporations, including colleges and 
churches. Liberty of thought and speech must be guar- 
anteed, whether to teacher or preacher, within the limits of 
common decency, common sense, and the object for which 
the institution is founded. Settlement for life depends now 
upon general fitness and success. As a rule, professors in 
universities are more secure in their tenure of office than 
are ministers in churches; but the same general rule applies 
to both. 
vt 


For nearly the lifetime of a generation the National Con- 
ference (coming once in two years) has been a great occa- 
sion for all Unitarian workers and many of their friends. It 


‘began in New York in 1865, with John A. Andrew for its 


first president. Its next session will be held in Saratoga, with 
Senator Hoar in the chair, The chairman of the council is 
Rev. Howard N. Brown of King’s Chapel, Boston. While 


‘the first meetings of the Conference, held in New York, Syra- 


cuse, and Boston, excited great interest, the attendance was 
not large until the first meeting was held in Saratoga in 1874. 


: The attendance then rose from about: seven hundred to more 


' than two thousand, and for many years the Saratoga Con- 


‘ference was looked forward to as the most delightful event 
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in our calendar. 
cerning the mission of the Conference. Some have held 
that it ought to move from one city to another, in order to do 
missionary work for the churches in these cities. The ma- 
jority have shown by their attendance at Saratoga that they 
believed in making the Conference a great meeting-place for 
our men and women, where enthusiasm could be generated 
for all our work. There was a time when a powerful minority 
attempted to make the Conference a corporate institution, 
with a treasury and an executive board of its own; but. the 
Conference has always wisely resisted this tendency, and has 
chosen rather to make the American Unitarian Association 
and other allied societies the agents of its activities. That is 
to say, its purpose is to organize, to energize, and to inspire 
our body to good works which it expects our other agencies 
to perform. 
J 


THE first accounts of Chinese atrocities which came from 
Shanghai afterward turned out to be in great part lies in- 
vented for gain. May it not be that some of the senseless 
crimes charged against the allied forces may also be false? 
The horrors are thick enough without inventing crimes which 
are not only beastly, but unnecessary. It is well known 
that there is a form of passionate excitement in men which 
ends with the thirst for blood. It is probable that many 
Russian soldiers are of the kind whose natural impulse is 
first to ravish and then to kill. But, when educated men are 
accused of such crimes, the evidence is not convincing. 
That such men should kill women, have them packed in 
boxes, and leave them about their quarters for any one to 
discover, is incredible because it is idiotic. We are told 
that in China what we call feminine modesty and virtue are 
unknown, that what we call crime is there not disgraceful ; 
and, at the same time, we are informed that accomplished 
men of the world commit murder to conceal crimes which, 
at the worst, would be regarded by the Chinese as trivial 
offences. . The record is black enough, but let us not make 
it worse than it is, We shall have to invoke the shade of 
Jonathan Edwards to describe human nature if all the things 
-reported are true. 

SK 


MINISTER Wu has proved himself to be a gentleman and a 
scholar who is able to meet the wits and wise men of America 
on equal terms. It seems to us somewhat silly to attempt to 
confute his statements about Confucianism by charges 
against China. We do not believe Confucianism is the 
peer of Christianity; but a system of thought that could 

permeate and bind together such a homogeneous empire 
for such a length of time must have had moral excellences 
which even Christians are bound to respect. 


a 


Many earnest persons come to grief because they do not 
understand the narrow limits of fame. Doing a good work 
and getting at last, as they think, the ear of the public, they 
wonder that more does not come of it. But one may be 
.mentioned in many daily papers, and even have his picture 
. printed in them, without achieving any more fame than comes 
from a patent medicine advertisement. Many reformers at- 
tribute the failure of their plans to the perversity of the pub- 
lic, when the public had either never heard of them or, 
hearing, had taken no notice. Last fall, for instance, we 
mentioned Dr. Samuel Howe, and said that his name was as 
“familiar to a modern Greek as Lafayette is to America.” 
Some months later this statement fell under the eye of a 
minister on the other side of the continent who describes 
himself as fairly versed in the history of modern Greece. 
_He says he had never heard of Dr. Howe, and asks, “‘ Who 
was Dr. Howe? how and when did he render service to 


There have always been two opinions con-_ 
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Greece? what relation was he to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe?” a 
If such a man. could escape the observation of a mini 
who was especially interested in modern Greek history, w 

can be expected for those who are mentioned now and ae ; 
in the daily press? In regard to things which seem to us 
most important and with which we aré most familiar, we 
must often take into our plans, or be disappointed, the fact 
of almost total ignorance of us or them. An amusing game 
may be played by intelligent persons who shall give prompt 
and truthful answers to questions about things that every 
well-instructed person is supposed to know. 


a 


wt 


ALmosT without exception we have found that the men 
and women who express hatred for the Church, contempt for 
religion, and disbelief in any goodness at the heart of things, 
are those who have at some time, commonly in youth, suf 
fered a grievous wrgng at the hands of some one who made 
professions of sanctity and was a stout supporter of the 
Church. When, therefore, we hear one railing at religion, we 
no longer attempt argument; but, when a chance comes to 
get in a word, we say, “Some time you must have had a sad 
experience with church members.’”’ Then, almost invariably, 
comes out a story of cheating or licentiousness. Some one 
inflicted a grievous wrong or betrayed an evil disposition. 
Of course, it is illogical to cast out faith and hope because. 
those who profess to have them are serpents. But we are 
all illogical. When a boy sees his father robbed of his right- 
ful inheritance by a man who makes loud professions of 
godliness, he naturally begins to hate godliness, and does 
not distinguish between the godly man and the sneaking 
hypocrite who exploits godliness for what he can make out 
of it. ‘The one-sided view of the boy who has been wronged 
by a church member furnishes no excuse for those who con- 
demn the “infidelity” of the boy without seeking for the 
source of it. 


Judge Marshall and Others. 


Too much is often made of the names of great men and 
women as evidences of the worth of some particular form of 
religious faith. Names can be so used as to suggest the 
advertisements of patent medicines, in which appear portraits 
of judges, bishops, congressmen, and business men, who de- 
clare that they have been healed of their diseases by the use 
of some great blood purifier. 

Unitarians have been especially tempted to call the roll of 
the illustrious men and women who have shown the fruits 
of their faith in noble lives. They have been so tempted 
because, until recently, it has been the fashion to suppress 
the fact of their Unitarian faith in the biographical notices 
of eminent persons, whether published immediately after their 
death or in the more formal record of the encyclopzdias. 
For instance, looking up the facts concerning Dr. Priestley, 
a young person would discover only that he was “a dis- 
senter,” not that he was a Unitarian. We have known an 
eminent Unitarian, in a sketch of his life and services, to 
be described as a devout member of “the Congregational 
Church,” the writer knowing perfectly well that “the Con- 
gregational Church” in this case was Unitarian. Being a 
“ Churchman,” he probably, out of motives of delicacy, re- 
frained from recording the opprobrious fact that his eminent 
friend was a Unitarian. A well-known literary club in a 
Western city had studied books and authors for a whole 
winter without discovering that a majority of the authors — 
were Unitarian. » 

We are now passing into a new dispensation of honesty 
and honor in the treatment of all religious questions, persons, 
and institutions. Within two years a notable change has 
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appeared in the religious press. We acknowledge with grat- 
itude the almost total disappearance of the old forms of dis- 
paragement. It is no longer customary to suppress facts 
which would be creditable to Unitarians and to publish only 
that which would be obnoxious to them. There is now a 
frank acknowledgment of the noble character and great ser- 
vice rendered by our great theological leaders, and by the 
host of lay men and women who have been useful servants of 
the public. Unitarians have voluntarily and fearlessly exper- 
imented in their own lives with the articles of faith which all 
the rest of the world believed to be poisonous and fatal to 
the religious life. For many years it was the custom to 
deny good health and moral soundness to those who ac- 
cepted our form of faith, because there was a fear that 
others also might be tempted to eat the forbidden fruit and 
die. We have come now to the place where it is freely ad- 
mitted, on all hands, that Unitarianism does not kill the soul 
or endanger the moral health of the community. This being 
the case, a certain excess of zeal on our part, to support our 
cause by the use of great names, will be abated. It makes 
little difference now whether Daniel Webster was or was not 
a Unitarian. The fact is that in his youth he had some 
connection with a Unitarian church, which he attended with 
more or less regularity. But his name appears as one of 
the- Building Committee of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Boston. In Washington he sometimes, certainly, attended 
the Unitarian church; but just as certainly, also, he was 
commonly to be found elsewhere. Phillips Brooks has been 
claimed, without sufficient grounds, by Unitarians. His 
father began life as a Unitarian, but afterward joined the 
Episcopal Church. Brooks held beliefs which were incom- 
patible with any strict construction of Episcopacy, but in 
his Christology he was in no sense a Unitarian. If he had 
fallen into his proper place, we think he might have been de- 
scribed as “liberal Orthodox.” Judge Marshall attended an 
Episcopal church all his life. He declined church member- 
ship and the communion because he accepted the Unitarian 
doctrine concerning the nature of Jesus. In his last illness 
he is said to have changed his views. Elsewhere will be 
found correspondence on the subject. Prof. James B. 
Thayer, in the current number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
makes a statement, which we quote. 

“ As to Marshall’s religious affiliations, he was a regular 
and devoted attendant all his life of the Episcopal Church, 
in which he was brought up, taking an active part in the 
services and the responses, and kneeling in prayer, we are 
told, even when the pews were so. narrow that his tall form 
had to be accommodated by the projection of his feet into 
the aisle. His friend Bishop Meade, the Episcopal bishop 
of Virginia, states that he was never a communicant in that 
church; and he quotes a letter from an Episcopal clergyman 
who often visited” Mrs. Harvie, Marshall’s only daughter, in 
her last illness, and who reports from her the statement that 
during the last months of his life he told her the reason 
that he had never joined the Episcopal Church,— namely, that 
he was a Unitarian in opinion. It is added, however, in the 
same letter that Mrs. Harvie, a person ‘of the strictest prob- 
ity, the most humble piety, and the most clear and discrim- 
inating mind,’ also said that during these last months 
Marshall read ‘ Keith on Prophecy,’ and was convinced by 
that work, and the fuller investigation to which it led, of the 
supreme divinity of Jesus, and wished to commune, but 
thought it his duty to do it publicly, and, while waiting for 
the opportunity, died. 

“The reader of such a statement seems to perceive or to 
conjecture an anxiety to relieve the memory of the chief 
justice of an opprobrium. Whatever the exact fact may be 
about this late change in opinion, we, in the latitude of New 
England, are not likely to be surprised or shocked that 
Marshall shared during his active life the speculative opin- 
ions of his friend Judge Story.” 
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A Cheerful Fast. 


We are advised to notice that the Great Teacher did not 
disapprove of fasting altogether. It was on ostentatious 
fasting that he set the seal af his stern condemnation. 
“When ye fast,’’ he said, “be not of a sad countenance. 
Rather anoint thine head and wash thy face.’ A cheerful 
fast was the ideal fast for him. It may well be for us. 
And it is not at all as if the range of fasting were conter- 
minous with that of the usual Lenten observance,— the sub- 
stitution of fish for meat, the foregoing of such innocent 
amusements as the theatre, balls, and parties, and scientific 
whist, though, as to this last, a fond mother whose advice 
was sought made answer, ‘‘What can be more solemn?” 
But there are those who like it very much; and the essence 
of fasting is to deny yourself or to be denied the things you 
like and love. We say “or to be denied,” because whether 
a man shall fast or not is not always left for him to choose. 
Often he is obliged to fast, whether he will or no; and he is 
fortunate if his fast continue only forty days. There have 
been those whose fast has lasted forty years or more, their 
lives a constant giving up of sweet and pleasant things, 
a perpetual hunger for some “better bread than can 
be made of wheat.” It is no hypocrisy for such to wear a 
sad countenance. ‘The hypocritic thing is for them to smile 
and smile, as did the Spartan boy while secret wounds were 
eating ‘neath his cloak. This is a divine hypocrisy which 
good men and angels cannot approve too much. 

Even the lowest plane of such involuntary fasting is some- 
times lifted high enough by the moral temper of those who 
live thereon. ‘The difference with which men’s fasting from 
the bare necessaries of life is borne ranges through infinite 
degrees, Captain John Codman went to the Crimea when 
the French and English armies were before Sevastopol, and 
their supplies were terribly reduced. The English settled 
down into unfathomable dumps. The French made a joke 
of their necessity. Their meals were all leguminous, but 
they were not lugubrious, There were course dinners, all 
of beans, all seasoned with the mirth and laughter of the 
officers and men. The difference there is always reappear- 
ing in the involuntary fasts of people of all sorts and con- 
ditions, whatever must be gone without, the customary food 
and dainties or the customary dress and ornament or the 
customary ability to do various things in which they natu- 
rally delight. In these times’ of riotous prosperity it is almost 
impossible to remember that there have been very different 
times, when many at the ladder’s top came tumbling down, 
dragging many others to the ground. Then there were fasts 
to keep that were no idle form, no pretty play. And how 
differently they were borne by different people! By some 
with a morose and savage temper which punished indis- 
criminately enemies and friends, and most severely those of 
their own households whose peace and comfort they had, 
perhaps, wantonly jeopardized ; by others, with a cheerful- 
ness and courage which have taught us all a lesson in the 
comparative insignificance of wealth among the factors that 
make up domestic happiness. What we call ‘narrow cir- 
cumstances” are sometimes to the individual and family life 
what narrowing mountain walls are to a river’s course, so much 
they deepen it, making navigable water that which lately 
spread itself abroad in idle waste. 

There are involuntary fastings of the mind and heart and 
soul, as well as of the table and the purse ; and sometimes they 
are very terrible to bear. Yet there are those who endure 
these with such patience and courage, with such a quiet, 
uncomplaining spirit, that they put to shame the querulous 
disposition of men and women who have everything they 
wish and much more than they need. For one man the 
fast is that of intellectual deprivation. All the strength of 
his nature cries out for knowledge and beauty; but such 
things are not for him. If such a one is of a sad counte- 
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nance, he is not greatly to be blamed. But sometimes he 
has grace, while living a life of constant intellectual privation, 
whereby he can attain to settled peace, and even to a merry 
heart. Knowing him casually, you never would suspect a 
starving mind. 

Theré are more rigorous fasts,— those of men and women 
lame from their birth or for long years in one way or another 
deprived of one sense or another or of the free use of their 
limbs. Yet some of us have known the men and women 
upon whom such fasts as these have been imposed keeping 
them so cheerfully that we have gone to them habitually less 
with the hope that we might add something from our abun- 
dance to, their poor stock of joys than with the purpose to 
sun ourselves in their light and refresh ourselves with their 
grace. There is the sadder fast of those ‘‘ who know not 
love,” who, with a great capacity for affection and a great 
yearning for it, are not able to inspire it. The tragedy is 
more poignant because there are so many who do not seem 
to care for love, to whom it comes unsought. There are 
those who suffer from this deprivation with no outward sign 
of it; and there is no finer courage than that with which 
they refuse tq sadden other lives with the immeasurable 
sorrow of their own. 

The illustrations of this cheerful fast might be extended 
far beyond those already given. One would be that of those 
whose fast is for the loved sight of those whom death has 
taken from their arms; another, that of those who have the 
active disposition without corresponding faculty. Then, too, 
there are the voluntary fasts, this or that happiness delib- 
erately renounced in some good name, and the renunciation 
borne with such noble courage that it bursts some day into 
a flower of joy. And, however slightly we may be attracted 
to the conventional Lenten observance, we shall do well to 
ask, “ Are we fasting from the things we cannot have and 


from those which we deliberately forego with such bravery 


of heart as makes our faces shine?” 


Current Copics. 


Tue adjournment of the Fifty-sixth National Congress, 
after it had been in session all day Sunday and had placed 
some legislation of more than ordinary importance upon the 
Statute books, and the inauguration of William McKinley 
for President for the second consecutive term, were the 
events that attracted universal attention at the opening of 
the present week. The Congress adjourned shortly after 
noon on Monday, only a few minutes before Vice-president 
Roosevelt took the oath of office as president of the Senate. 
During last week the national legislature passed the army 
appropriation bill, with an amendment virtually empowering 
the President to deal with the situation in the Philippines 
according to his best judgment for the re-establishment of 
peace in the islands, and another amendment defining the 
relations of the United States to Cuba as those of a 
suzerain power. Both amendments aroused the most ani- 
mated debate during their consideration in both Senate and 
House, and were finally incorporated with the general army 
appropriation bill upon party lines, Mr. Hoar dissenting 
among the Republicans in the Senate, and Messrs. McCall 
of Massachusetts, Loud of California, Mann of Illinois, and 
Driscoll of New York in the House of Representatives. 


a 
Tue Cuban constitutional convention placed its declara- 


tions on the relations of the island to the United States in 
the hands of Major Gen. Wood last week. The delegates 


bound the republic to avoid any alliances that might operate. 


against the United States or place the independence of the 
Cuban people in jeopardy, and expressed their acceptance 
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of that portion of the treaty of Paris in which are affirmed 
the rights of Cuba. In the matter of the cession of naval 
stations in Cuba to the United States, which is provided for 
in the amendment to the army appropriation bill as it was 
passed by Congress, the delegates took the position that such 
a cession would militate against the independence of Cuba 
which both parties desire to preserve. In general, the spirit 
of the constitutional convention was decidedly one of oppo- 
sition to any claim by any foreign power (including the 
United States) to special rights over the island or a special 
interest in the administration of its affairs. The attitude 
of a majority of Cuban people, as indicated by the action of 


its delegates, is regarded with some discomfort by the ad- . 


ministration at Washington; but reliance is placed upon a 
future compliance of the Cuban people with the official 
wishes of the United States. 


ed 


OFFICIAL announcement was made last week of a con- 
solidation of steel interests in the United States, which 
probably represents the greatest combination of capital and 
properties that has ever been effected in the -history of 
industrial development. The new consolidation is to be 
known as the United States Steel Corporation. Its capital- 


_ization is stated roundly at $1,100,000,000; and the chief 


moving spirit, so far as appears to the public eye, is J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. The formation of the new trust, if trust it 
may be called, places Mr. Morgan in the virtual control 
of the steel trade of the world, as it puts into his hands the 
combined resources of such enormous corporations as the 
Federal Steel Company, the National Steel Company, the 
National Tube Company, the American Steel and Wire 
Company of New Jersey, and the American Tin Plate 
Company, all of which properties are now included in the 
resources of the United States Steel Corporation. The 
latest development in American industrial finance has 
aroused the keenest interest in Great Britain and Germany, 
where publicists are disposed to regard the consolidation as 
afresh menace to the industrial fortunes of the Old World. 


& 


Lorp Lanspowneg, the former British secretary for war, 
last Monday made a spirited attack upon Earl Wolseley, 
who was commander-in-chief of the British army at the 
opening of the war in South Africa. In the course of a 
speech in the House of Lords, Lord Lansdowne asserted 
that a large share of the onus for the failures of British arms 
in South Africa must rest upon the shoulders of Earl Wolse- 
ley, who during his term of office had failed to understand 
his duties. Lord Lansdowne specified his charge of incom- 
petence by affirming that Wolseley’s advice was responsible 
for the fact that the government had failed to recognize the 
magnitude of its task in South Africa, and had entered into 
the war with a palpably insufficient force. Lord Lansdowne 
illustrated his contention of the incompetence of the former 
commander-in-chief with the statement that Earl Wolseley 
was altogether ignorant of the fact that he (Wolseley) was 
responsible for the mobilization of the army, that the intelli- 
gence department was under his special control, or that he 
was charged with the preparation of plans for offence or 
defence. In an address which preceded that of Lord 
Lansdowne, Earl Wolseley had declared that British reverses 
in the war had been due to a system so bound up in red 
tape as to prevent liberty of action and to discourage 
initiative. 

| 


THE situation in the Balkans is again attracting the atten- 
tion of statesmen. The Turkish government last week or- 
dered the massing of 50,000 troops on the border between 
Bulgaria and Macedonia. The purpose of this movement, 
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according to despatches from Constantinople, was to sup- 
press the activities of the Macedonian revolutionists who, 
acting from their bases of operation upon Bulgarian soil, had 
been conducting an active revolutionary propaganda in their 
own country. The Ottoman government also gave the powers 
to understand that a large number of arrests of malcontents 
in Macedonia had been made, with a view to restoring the 
tranquillity of the province. In the meanwhile the activities 
of the Macedonian revolutionists in Bulgaria are proceeding, 
thanks to the popular support which the Macedonian cause 
is receiving in the principality, and in spite of the opposition 
of Prince Ferdinand, who is not at all disturbed by the ex- 
cesses which are being constantly committed upon the Chris- 
tian population of Macedonia by a horde of Turkish soidiers, 
civil officials, and private individuals who regard the rayah 
as the legitimate objects of plunder and outrage. 


oe 


Tuer problem of the Balkans is peculiarly complicated. 
Russia is showing every disposition to prevent an outbreak 
of war upon the peninsula. To maintain the existing situa- 
tion in South-eastern Europe, Russia is prepared to sacrifice 
the interests of almost any of the small Christian States in 
that part of the world. This attitude of Russia is warmly 
seconded by the other European powers. The collective pur- 
pose of European diplomacy is utterly at variance with the 
desires of the people of Macedonia for a radical change in 
the conditions which are fast depopulating the country and 
bringing its remaining people to beggary. It is doubtful 
whether the Bulgarian government can restrain much longer 
the demand for a declaration of war against Turkey on be- 
half of Macedonia. Such a declaration would find Bulgaria 
without an ally pitted against the power of the Ottoman em- 
pire, re-enforced by the combined sympathy of the govern- 
ments of Europe, which are opposed to any developments 
upon the Balkans which might lead to a further complication 
of an already highly complicated intermingling of interna- 
tional interests and international ambitions. 


- Brevities. 


The ideal for the church is agreement without enforced 
uniformity and diversity without contention. 


The article on the Unitarian controversy in our last issue, 
as no doubt many of our readers perceived, should have been 
credited to the Churchman. 


Every doctrine is a report of a human experience or an 
attempt to explain one. Better reports and better explana- 
tions make better doctrines. 


Several persons accused of crime in New England within 
a few months have been acquitted, when appearances were 
at first so much against them that a mob bent upon lynching 
would have considered the evidence sufficient to convict. 


In France there has been formed a “ League of Sincerity.” 
Its aim is to encourage its members to teach their children 
in morals and religion nothing which they do not believe, all 
doctrines and institutions to the contrary notwithstanding. 


We sing “ America,” and many Americans think they are 
singing a tune of their own. The English sing the same 
thing as “God save the King,” and many Englishmen sup- 
pose the tune is theirs; but Dutchmen sing the same tune 
with other words and it is also the tune of a German na- 
Where it was first sung we do not know. 


The law of evolution never repealed or suspended is that 
death follows when the evil outweighs the good. But when 
the gped exceeds the evil, whether for manor beast, continu- 
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ance of life is the result. In the darkest days of the human 
race men and women must have found means of happiness 
amidst conditions which would to us seem intolerable, or they 
would not have survived. 


The new star, or the old star in new robes of flame, now 
blazing in the sky staggers the imagination. The things we 
are now seeing five hundred and thirty-eight millions of 
millions of miles away happened, say, thirty thousand years 
ago. For aught we know the star itself has long since 
disappeared, and what we see is nothing but the record 
which has been travelling toward us these many years. 


Many notices have come to us recently of the death of 
aged persons who have been lifelong readers of the Chris- 
tian Register, some of them during the eighty years of its 
existence. We wish it were possible to print memorials of 
all these devout and useful persons who are now passing 
out of our churches. They represent the first generation 
of organized Unitarianism,— a generation of men and women 
who for their virtues, their attainments, and their services 
both. to their Church and their country, have a record which 
is the pride of their families and of the communities in 
which they live. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Judge Marshall’s Conversion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


In his very laudable desire not to claim more for Unitari- 
anism than its-exact due, our friend Chadwick, like the tradi- 
tional deacon, sometimes stands so perpendicularly that he 
curves perceptibly backward. So he stands, as I look at 
him in the recent letter to the Aegzster, wherein he is dis- 
posed to yield Chief Justice John Marshall up to Trinitari- 
anism, 

In the first place, to believe in the “supreme deity ”’ of 
Jesus is, by no means, to believe in the Trinity. The term 
“ Unitarian ” really covers all who believe in one God, called | 
by whatever name, as opposed to the orthodox dogma of 
Trinity. Sabellius and Horace Bushnell, with their multi- 
tudinous followers, were not and are not Trinitarians, but 
Unitarians. So that John Marshall, in case it were true that 
in his eightieth year or so he came to assent to the 
“supreme deity” of Jesus, can in no sense be claimed .by 
Trinitarians unless he can be proved to have assented also 
to the dogma of the Trinity. This latter cannot be proved, and 
has never been even affirmed. Neither has his assent to the 
“ supreme deity ’’ of Jesus ever been even affirmed, except as 
a very flimsy tradition. Some thirty years after his death 
an aged daughter is reported to have told her priest that, 
though her father was always a Unitarian till just before 
his death, he then read a certain book which enabled him to 
believe in the “‘supreme divinity of the Saviour,” etc. Not 
a particle of proof that he ever said even this, beyond the 
tradition of what this aged daughter told her priest thirty 
or so years after his death. Supposing the tradition of his 
death-bed change of belief to be reliable, it is incredible that 
such an astute master of words should not have known the 
difference between the terms ‘‘supreme divinity” and “ su- 
preme deity” unless, indeed, brain decay had so far pro- 
gressed in his extreme age, as probably it had, that he had 
lost his discrimination. No better evidence of this “ decay ” 
could be adduced than that he, Chief Justice John Marshall, 
could have been converted by reading Keith on Prophecy. 

Still more incredible is the tradition, from the same source 
only, that, “ while waiting to be well enough to go to church 
for confirmation and communion, he suddenly died.” For an 
octogenarian, surrounded with priests and bishops urging his 
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acceptance of confirmation and communion in his own home, 
to refuse and delay so important a matter till he ‘should 


“be well enough to go to church” would be an incredible. 


folly on the part of one possessed of even ordinary fore- 
sight. Either the tradition of John Marshall’s “conversion” is 
a myth or his refusal to accept priestly ministrations in his 
home indicates that the “‘conversion” was so feeble as to be 
unworthy of the name. 

Such, in brief, is all there is of evidenee as to the claim 
that John Marshall died a Trinitarian. Unless Mr. Chad- 
wick has evidence that no one else has been able to produce, 
so far as I have learned, he opens himself to the charge of 
believing ‘‘ vain traditions and old wives’ fables’? by consent- 
ing to let the name of John Marshall be removed from the 
shining list of distinguished Unitarians. 

At any rate, here in Richmond, where was his home, it 
seemed good to me (having gained perfect understanding of 
all things from the very beginning), to dedicate the first Uni- 
tarian church edifice ever built in Virginia as the Marshall 
Centenary Memorial Church, and to have it written in the 
deed that such is to be its name forever. 


Historic TRUTH AND JUSTICE. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Keith on Prophecy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Is not Rev. Mr. Chadwick a little severe on the author 
of an article in the Register signed “Truth and Justice” 
for miserably garbling Magruder’s Life of Marshall? He 
states that clearly it was the supreme Deity of Jesus, and 
not his dvinity, that Marshall was led to believe by Keith 
on Prophecy. In fact, Keith on Prophecy is in its whole 
doctrine a Unitarian book! It honors Jesus as the Messiah, 
the Saviour, the Deliverer, the Son of God, the Author of 
Christianity. It speaks of his superhuman excellence of 
character, of his superiority to Mahomet. It minutely de- 
tails his wisdom and knowledge, his meekness, candor, 
purity, peaceable disposition, courage, unfaltering trust in 
God, “all of a higher order than that of the sons of men”; 
but the doctrine of the Trinity, of the Deity of Christ, an 
object of worship, is not hinted at. With that this book has 
nothing to do. If Chief Justice Marshall was converted by 
it, the change was not to Trinitarianism or from Unitarian- 
ism. How far our brother who signs himself “Truth and 
Justice” may have garbled anything else, I do not know; 
but it is plain his conclusion as to Justice Marshall is sus- 
tained by reference to Keith on Prophecy. Mr. Chad- 
wick says, “ Unitarianism is not so weak in honorable 
names that it need resort to doubtful tactics to add one to 
their number.” It never has done so, to my knowledge. 
But John Marshall stands so high intellectually that any 
body of men, in the law or in the Church, would be slow to 
lose his great name from its record, and slower still to have 
any doubts cast upon the.clearness of his spiritual vision. 


F.C. Wa 
BROOKLINE. 


Mes. Nation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

Will you allow a humble reader of your valuable publica- 
tion to offer a well-meant criticism of your editorial note on 
Mrs. Nation in the issue of February 21 of the Register? 

Your editorial says: “If an honorable citizen meets upon 
the street a man whom he knows to be a thief, a black- 
mailer, a perjurer, and a robber of graves, he has no right to 
knock him down and destroy his property.” 

Possibly not, if you put it that way. But let us suppose 
that an honorable citizen, asleep in his own home, is awak- 
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honorable citizen await the slow process of the “glorious 
privilege [for the burglar only, in this instance] inherited from 
England”? Or shall he, like an honorable citizen, knock 
the burglar on the head if he can? 

And, again, “The law protects evil-doers as well as the 
righteous, until they are proved to be guilty.” 

This does not touch this Kansas case at all, for these 
vicious outlaws proved themselves guilty the moment they 
began their nefarious traffic in defiance of State laws. And 
in that case the law should protect no one but the ‘right- 
eous,” who would have a little corner of the earth on which 
to rear boys and girls to pure and noble manhood and 
womanhood. 

Isn’t it strange that, in all the years that criminal thugs 
have violated with impunity the prohibitory laws of Kansas, 
or the State officials, from governor down, have been too 
cowardly or too corrupt to uphold the laws they were sworn 
to uphold, not a word of protest have I ever read in your 
paper? Even now you would advise going through the 
mockery of a trial by such jury as corrupt politicians, who 
nod at the beck of criminals. 

Is it strange that — when abused womanhood and outraged 
motherhood, after entreating and praying in vain for relief from 
these destroyers of homes and all that is sacred to them, 
with torn hearts and reeling brains avail themselves of the 
nearest weapons at hand, determined at any cost to free their 
towns of these monsters —the editor of a religious paper 
feels called upon to sound an alarm? 

When, in the early days of gold excitement in California, 
something like similar conditions existed and the vigilants 
purified the criminal atmosphere, the dire calamities you fear 
for Kansas did not result. 

-Who but upholders of crime will dare say that God did 
not arm Mrs. Nation with this wonderful courage? We 
Unitarians call ourselves Christians, and ‘believe ourselves to 
be impelled by high ideals.. Let us do Mrs. Nation the jus- 
tice to believe that her ideals are also high. : 

What shall we say of John Brown, in whom all the ages’ 
long sufferings of millions of slaves found vengeful expres- 
sion? or of Jesus, who, taking the law in his own hands 
and with a fistful of cords, switched those other outlawed 
traffickers out of the temple? Yours for fair play, 


Louis GRATON. 
IrHaca, N.Y. 


The Nominating Committee. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

I am obliged to Mr. Eliot for his courteous reply to my 
query as to the Nominating Committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It was in striking contrast with an abu- 
sive screed from “a prominent Unitarian” in the Boston 
Journal, who accused me of malice and ill-temper without the 
least justification. My object was to disclose the fact that 
the Nominating Committee of the Association is selected by 
one man, and that man the presiding officer of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Eliot is in no way responsible for this anomalous 
proceeding. It is probably one of those impromptu provi- 
sions so frequently made in a public meeting, in haste and 
without much consideratién. I cannot account for it in any 
other way. cia "ate 

But behind this matter of comparatively small importance 
is the larger issue raised by the creation of a new style of 
president with new functions. The Association has hitherto 
been an executive body, concerning itself chiefly with mis- 
sionary enterprises, the establishment of new churches where 
they were needed, and the helping of weak and moribund 
congregations. There its function began and ended, except, 
perhaps, we add the printing and publishing of books and 
pamphlets illustrative of Unitarian teaching. No attempt 
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was made, either directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
freedom of accredited ministers or with the absolute indepen- 
dence of churches. Now, if I may judge by the recent mani- 
festoes of the president and secretary, this prudent policy 
is to be changed, or, at any rate, its scope is to be enlarged. 
The officers are to. assume new functions,— not of a nature 
- to be set down in rules and instructions, but not less authori- 
tativé and formidable on that account. The office of the 
Association is to be a court of appeal to which the churches 
are invited to go. There the ages and characters and quali- 
fications and records of ministers seeking service in the 
churches are to be canvassed, and the officers of the Associa- 
tion are practically to be the arbiters of the fate of men who 
have no alternative but to submit to ‘an irresponsible judg- 
ment which they cannot influence. Here every false preju- 
dice or paltry lie may be brought up against them without 
contradiction or denial, and their living be placed in jeop- 
ardy. Ministers in pulpits may be made uncomfortable until 
they resign, and ministers out of. pulpits may be disposed of 
according to the benevolent schemes of two or three men 
impressed with the idea that the entire well-being of the 
denomination rests with them. 

The men are not to blame, but the system which invests 
them with such power and the weakness and inexcusable 
indifference of parishes which barter their independence and 
delegate their functions to outsiders. These evils are pecu- 
liar to Unitarian churches in which there is no clerical court 
to which a misjudged minister may seek protection or re- 
dress and no ecclesiastical organization, properly constituted, 
to which churches may appeal. 

The question, then, is whether our ministers and churches 
are to be subject to a personal Episcopalianism to which 
Episcopalians would not submit for a week. My contention 
is that the new régime, even in the hands of honorable and 
estimable men, is a menace to the freedom and dignity of 
Ministers and churches, and cannot fail to work incalculable 
mischief. It is irritating, tormenting, tyrannical to men whose 
characters are above reproach, and utterly inconsistent with the 
free congregationalism of which we boast,— sometimes with- 
out good reason. 

There is, it seems to me, no more important question to 
which our dénomination can address itself at the present 
moment than the readjustment of our ecclesiastical polity, 
alike in individual churches and throughout the community. 
There are almost as many methods of church government 
among us as there are churches. One congregation exists 
under the system of free pews, and is popular and demo- 
cratic, each subscriber having a vote in church affairs. 
Another sells its pews by auction annually, giving each pur- 
chaser a vote. A third is proprietary, selling its pews as 
pieces of real estate and giving a deed therefor. The pro- 
prietors may be absentees, sub-letting their pews, and seldom, 
if ever, attending religious services; andthe church may be 
controlled by a fraction, or even a fraction of a fraction, of 
its proprietors. A fourth sells its pews and gives to a pur- 
chaser as many votes as there are sittings. While the denomi- 
nation as a body is more like the rabble rout of Peter the 
Hermit than the disciplined armies of the Crusaders. 

Having settled our theological difficulties, as we think, 
upon a Satisfactory basis, is it not time to address ourselves 
to the more practical and not less essential work of govern- 
ing and controlling our individual churches, and the denomi- 
nation as a body, upon some principle of congregationalism 
which will safeguard the dignity of an accredited minister 
and the democratic Christianity which is the only Christianity 
worth the name? 

In raising this question, I have no motive, other than the 
strength and efficiency of our church life,— no grievance to 
air and no quarrel with officers, who are doing their best 
work under bad conditions. Joun Cuckson. 

_ PLtymoutH, Mass., f 
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For the Christian Register. 


The One. 


BY REV. HARROLD JOHNSON. ° 


Never alone, but ever with the One; 

Ever the loving arm links tenderly, 

Gentle and strong. We are good company, 
My Lord and I alone. 


Ever I see His beauty, truth, and love. 

In Him no darkness is, for all is light, 
Shadows but background rainbows, all is right, 
As “silver linings ” prove. 


All we are friends, and God is most our Friend, 
All blame is lit with love beyond the blame, 
We are so small before His Holy Name, 

He knows we shall amend. 


Death is a rainbow-radiance to the sight 
Pure cleanséd. Sin and all the evil crew, 
Blood-red, soft shading to the violet-blue, 
All blend into the White. 


Educational Progress in the Turkish Empire. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS, 
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In boyhood days the cities of Bagdad, Cairo, Tiflis, and 
Constantinople, possessed for me a peculiar charm, doubtless 
owing to the fact that they were so intimately connected with 
tales from the ‘ Arabian Nights,” with the poem of “ Lalla 
Rookh,” and with the adventurous deeds of Turk and Cru- 
sader, of which I had read much in romance and history. 
Be that as it may, the voyage across the Black Sea from 
Poti (on the way from Tiflis), where the fabled river Colchis 
empties its waters into the Euxine, and from where Jason, 
in company with the runaway Medea, started homeward 
on his perilous journey, was one of continuous interest. 
After our vessel passed Sinope, I waited and watched with 
eagerness for the first sight of the passageway between the 
land which should tell of the open waters of the. Bosphorus. 
Right at the Black Sea entrance are the famous Cyanean 
Islands, These, so the narrator of the Argonaut’s voyage 
tells us, floated on the waters of the Euxine, opening and 
shutting automatically, and threatening to crush in their 
strong jaws every vessel which had the temerity to seek an 
entrance to the mysterious inland sea. 

Whatever may have been true in Jason’s time, the Cyanean 
Islands are fixed enough to-day. They offer not the slightest 

molestation to the modern traveller. The Turkish quaran- 
tine station at Anatolia Kavak, on the Asiatic side, where 
our vessel had to stop for pratique, is a far‘ more formidable 
obstacle. Somehow, the English flag at our stern gave a 
promptness and civility to the government officers which is 
wanting when one takes either the Austrian or French line. 
The Turks know right well that they stay where they are 
because of England’s commercial interests; and, whatever 
may be true of their dilatory tactics where other maritime 
nations are concerned, English vessels have prompt and 
quick passage through the Bosphorus. 

Once well within the sheltered Bosphorus, and we can 
take time to enjoy the splendid scene opening up before us. 
The various colors of rock, the fertility contrasted at places 
with the barrenness of soil, the clinging houses with their 
red roofs and white or brown fronts, the widening and nar- 
rowing waters, now light green and again darkened by 
cloud to the sombre hues of blue and black, make up a pict- — 
ure not soon forgotten. At Therapia, where stand the offi- 
cial summer residences of the German, French, and English 
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ambassadors, we are again reminded of the Argonauts; for it 
was at this spot, so tradition says, where Medea threw out 
upon the waters her baleful drugs, causing such smoke and 
smell to arise as effectually to baffle pursuit. What’s in a 
name is illustrated by this very point of land, now so popu- 
lar. Its former name was Pharmacia, and it was shunned 
as a place of drugs and exhalations. A patriarch of Con- 
stantinople christened it by the new name of Therapia 
(Cure); and since then wealth and fashion have sought the 
place as they do no other, except it be the Sweet Waters of 
Asia. 

Perhaps the most impressive view is when the vessel 
rounds Stenia, and the strait suddenly narrows. Then, just 
before one, on the right or European side, dominating the 
whole landscape, are the three round towers of Mohammed’s 
fortress, or Rumeli Hissar. What memories are awakened 
by sight of that grim pile! Mohammed II. desired above 
all things the acquisition of Constantinople. Crossing the 
Bosphorus in the face of the Greek emperor’s protest, he 
commenced the erection of one of the towers, obtaining his 
building material from Christian churches which he demol- 
ished. Rapidly did the work ,grow, thanks to the forced 
labor of large gangs of Greeks, two thousand of whom were 
employed as masons and lime-builders alone. Mohammed 
himself superintended the building of the walls. Every even- 
ing gifts or the bowstring expressed the sultan’s satisfaction 
or discontent with the progress of the work. Baron Wen- 
ceslas Wratislaw has left a pathetic narrative of his own 
three years’ captivity in the strongest of these towers,— that 
which afterward came to have the significant name of the 
Black Tower. 

Could anything be bolder, more innovating, than to plant 
just above, on the extreme crest of the hill, an American 
college, over which should wave the flag that is the symbol of 
personal freedom? Well, that is exactly what to-day exists ; 
and one instinctively glances up and above those Turkish 
walls and dungeons — which speak of cruelty and oppression 


—to that solid, square stone building which tells, in every 


wide window and open door, of light and liberty and educa- 
tion and respect for the sacredness of human life. 

It all came about through the courage and wisdom of an 
American, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin. Of him a recent editorial 
writer said: “His skill in dealing with the Porte, despite 
the religious prejudices of the Mohammedan against the 
‘Christian dogs,’ showed qualities which would have given 
their possessor a front rank among the diplomatists of 
Europe, had he been born into diplomatic ranks. His me- 
chanical genius served him in good stead in introducing 
material civilization into the Ottoman Empire, and indicated 
qualities which might have made him a great engineer. His 


_ creation and administration of Robert College are sufficient 


to enroll his name among the educational pioneers of his age. 
No one man has done more, relatively, for education — 
either in Great Britain or the United States—than Dr. 
Hamlin did for education in Turkey. He set a pace which 
Mohammedan schools have been compelled to follow.” 

- Our vessel is now well under the shadow of the hill upon 
which stands Robert College; and for a few minutes we lose 
sight of the educational buildings, as we turn somewhat 
sharply north-west, coming in close to the European shore 


near Bebek. We are now exactly between the two shores 


made memorable as the place where Darius of old with his 
army crossed the Bosphorus on a bridge of boats constructed 
by the Samian Mandrocles. It must have been a brave 
sight for the monarch seated on his rock-hewn throne, ex- 
pressly constructed so that from a high vantage-point he 
might watch the passage from Asia to Europe of some half 
a million of soldiers, every one of whom acknowledged his 
sway. 

No wonder men with such power became cruel, fickle, and 
irritable. Humanity as yet is not big enough and great 
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enough to stand unlimited power. It ruins the disposition 
and character, as it did that of Darius and many another 
since his day. 

The waters from here to the city became dotted with all 
sorts of river craft. There are the heavy, awkward freight 
barges, the small passenger boats plying between local points, 
the private caiques, the numerous row-boats, and steamships 
of every nation, seemingly an endless number. Palaces, 
villages, mosques, villas, succeed one another in an almost 
continuous line. Then breaks upon the view the first glimpse 
of Constantinople. 

No view has been described oftener, and the tourist before 
he reaches the city has in mind a very vivid picture of what 
he is likely to see. As a rule, a traveller is usually disap- 
pointed, because exaggerated descriptions have led him to 
fancy something finer and grander than the reality can 
supply. This, however, is fortunately not true of Constanti- 
nople. As one sees it from the Bosphorus, especially in the 
afternoon with the sun glinting and glistening from its vari- 
ous-colored roofs, its tall minarets, and its white walls as 
they rise tier upon tier, first on the Stamboul side of the 
Golden Horn, then on the Galata side, it is a scene of 
surpassing loveliness, and is bound to excite admiration even 
in the blasé heart of the most hardened globe-trotter. 

We land now at the Galata bridge which connects the old 
with the new town, and are likely to forget everything else 
in watching the strange jumble of humanity all around us: 
hamals, or porters, passing by with huge loads, sufficient, it 
would seem, to break their backs, military officers, looking 
much like those who serve the German kaiser save for the 
red fez which every Mohammedan must wear; Mussulman 
readers with green turbans and flowing robes; stout Greek 
and Armenian women, dressed in gaudy French fashion; 
beggars in picturesque rags; Europeans with the omni- 
present silk hat and white umbrella; melon-venders; water- 
carriers crying out the excellence of some special spring from 
which the water came (for in Constantinople, where the true 
Mussulman does not drink wine, the question of the purity 
and taste of water becomes an all-absorbing question). In 
short, every kind of costume and every type of humanity 
may be seen here on this famous bridge, as the crowds, like 
two never-ending streams, pour to and fro, now toward 
Stamboul, now toward Galata. 

Passing on to the bridge, we decide to cross to Galata; 
but our way is stopped by one of three tall toll-keepers, in 
his long white butcher-like apron, or gown, who demands 
our toll. As yet, we have no Turkish money. So we tender 
an English sovereign. Now begins our first difficulty, when 
we are handed back our change. Here is what we got : — 


Piastres. 
1 20-franc French gold piece = 95 
2 French franc pieces (silver) ae 9 
5 2-piastre (Turkish) silver pieces = 10 
10 20-para (Turkish) silver pieces = 5 
3 10-para (Turkish) metallic pieces = -30 
119.30 
Holl » eitivet ety eel ete gieoe: 10 
21 120.00 


Twenty-one separate pieces of money in exchange, the 
transaction representing the money standards of England, 
France, and Turkey! One wants ‘to be well up in arithme- 
tic to know whether he has given or received the right 
amount. Gold coins of any European country pass current 
in Constantinople, and the silver coins (francs) of France, 
Italy, and Greece, pass at par; but as to the others,— well, 
one needs to be a skilful money-changer to figure out 
properly the discounts or the premiums. It is because of 
this fluctuation and the need to give all kinds of money in 
commercial transactions that so many mistakes are made. I 
do not think the Turks inclined to dishonesty; but careless 
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travellers often assert that they are cheated, and do not re- 
ceive the right change. The trouble may be in their lack of 
knowledge. 


Reform by Mob Violence. 


BY REV. RICHARD W. BOYNTON, 


Simply as a moral phenomenon of a somewhat unusual 
kind, the recent outbreak of mob violence against illicit 
liquor-selling in Kansas is worthy of serious study. The 
comment it has aroused throughout the United States is a 
fair indication of the way in which we, as a people, meet a 
moral question which has not faced us in quite the same 
form before. The amount of public sentiment in favor of 
the movement is one of the surprising features of the situa- 
tion. A great deal of the current comment has been merely 
that of amused indifference. The cartoonists of the news- 
paper press have exercised their wits upon Mrs. Nation and 
her hatchet. The reporters have coined a new word, and 
speak of a wrecked saloon as having been “nationized.” 
Many people have been indignant that a woman should have 
placed herself in so unwomanly a position, and have shaken 
their heads over her rash destruction of the property of 
others. How many, one cannot help but wonder, have set 
themselves seriously to ask and to answer the question as 
to the real right of the matter and its indications of our na- 
tional temper and tendency in dealing with critical situa- 
tions? 

_ Itis my purpose, in raising these deeper questions and 
trying to answer them, to indicate, first, the exact degree of 
my sympathy with Mrs. Nation and her followers; in the 
second place, to say just how far it seems to me the saloon- 
keepers have rights that ought to be allowed; and, finally, to 
consider the method of mob violence as a way of accomplish- 
ing the reforms which in our time are unquestionably needed. 

No statement has yet come to my notice of the precise at- 
titude of mind in which Mrs. Nation set forth upon her now 
famous crusade. We are not told whether or not she is a 
woman who has suffered personally from the evils for which 
the liquor traffic is in large part responsible. If she were 
one of those women—and their name is legion — whose 
lives have been ruined by a drunken husband or son, if she 
had known the agony of sitting up at night waiting for an 
uncertain step upon the pavement, hearing the fumbling 
hand at the lock, and facing the drawn features and listen- 
ing to the clogged utterance of the man she had loved and 
lived for, if she had seen his business decay and her life 


and her children’s sink down with his into the poverty that is: 


all the more unbearable because of the remembered ease and 
comfort,— would it be any wonder if she had started out 
with a hatchet or any other weapon that her hand could 
grasp, to strike at the agency that had brought such ghastly 
wreck to the home her woman’s heart had craved? I do 
not think so. 

Unless one has known from experience what this curse of 
liquor is, he cannot feel the desperation to which it drives 
those who are fighting it. Its power is so insidious, its 
points of attack so many, its hold so firm, that successful re- 
sistance by any form of moral suasion seems impossible. It 
is a horrible, cold serpent, drawing the life-blood out of the 
_ stoutest hearts. The wonder is that more violence is not 
offered to dealers in the perilous stuff. Is it because each 
one of us knows that those who drink too much of it have 
their own weakness to blame, when they fall? Yes; but sup- 

se the weakness is inherited? There are those, I have no 
‘doubt, who can use alcohol in moderation without great 
injury to themselves. But most of those whom the saloon 
entices cannot stop when they have had enough. The very 
customs of the place forbid it. They go on and on; and, 


when manhood has been yielded up to appetite beyond re- — 
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covery, what wonder if those who watch do so with the rage 


_ of despair? 


The power of the saloon for evil in politics, its hold upon 
our city governments, its control of a large section of the 
voters, might well move an ardent soul to plan for its de- 
struction. I cannot help but think that Mrs. Nation’s 
impulse was right, though I think her method wholly wrong. 
But her violence is the natural reaction from a long period 
of respectable indifference. The fact that two-thirds of her 
fellow-citizens in Kansas were ashamed of their double- 
dealing in voting down the saloon and then permitting it 
is shown by the way in which so many have rallied to her 
standard. 

The same hypocrisy was here that always exists under a 
prohibitory law that is not really sustained by public senti- 
ment. The act of a woman probed many a sensitive con- 
science, and produced a temporary moral revival. The 
thing most to be feared is that we are witnessing only a 
spasm of virtue. The feeling is too violent to last. The 
work of mobs composed largely of women and college boys 
cannot command the permanent respect of law-abiding 
citizens. The courts, although it is their tradition and 
perhaps their safeguard to move slowly, will in time act to 
punish the wilful destruction of property. The indignation 
is likely to fall almost as suddenly as it arose; and, if past 
experience in other States is to be our guide in prophesying, 
the old conditions, but little, if any, bettered, will gradually 
and quietly be restored. 

If Kansas really wants prohibition, let the prohibitory law 
be so strengthened that it can be rigidly enforced. But this 
will mean the lifting of public sentiment to intelligent action 
in its favor sustained through months and years, not an 
occasional working-up of the popular wrath to fever heat, 
with the natural depression that is sure to follow. Probably 
what Kansas really wants, if the calm sentiment of the 
people were to be expressed, is a high-license law or a dis- 
pensary system, under which the existing saloons — which, 
without question, represent an actual public demand — might 
have the recognition that would save them from the attacks 
of fanaticism in the future. < 

What now of the rights of the saloon-keepers whom Mrs. 
Nation and her followers have attacked, and whose property 
they have sought to destroy? Under the law as written 
down, they have no rights whatever. It is doubtful if they 
can, as saloon-keepers, obtain damages through the courts. 
But is not the current sentiment of the people a part of the 
law as it actually exists,— that is, as it is enforced? These 
men who are being attacked have been allowed to carry on 
their business for a long time by sufferance of the very 
people who are now so violent“against them. Who are 
most to blame for the state of affairs,—the saloon-keepers, 
who were meeting what was to them a natural demand, or 
the respectable citizens who, with a prohibitory law on the 
statute book, winked at their traffic? 

I do not for a moment excuse the existence of the 
saloons. I deprecate most earnestly the act of retaliation 
which damaged a church. But such retaliation was only 
natural; and, in my judgment, it was in no respect worse, 
unless in its lack of reverence for sacred things, than the 
original action of breaking into saloons. Bad and harmful 
as their business is, even under legal protection, it is yet 
permitted and desired by public sentiment. Public repre- 
sentatives have, then, no right to destroy by violence without 
previous warning what they have tacitly allowed before. 
The action of the citizens of Topeka in demanding that the 
liquor-sellers withdraw, and in giving them time for the 
removal of their goods, was just and reasonable. Anything 
that went beyond this was unwarranted, and will not be 
sustained by thoughtful public sentiment in Kansas or 
elsewhere after this present excitement is over. ef 

But the most serious aspect of the case is its exhibition of 
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a tendency in American life which one would be bold in say- 
ing we are yet able to meet successfully, I mean the appeal 
to the rule of the mob to right wrongs and to accomplish 
reforms. That there is danger of exaggeration here is true, 
and one must be well on his guard if he is not to be led 
astray by overdrawn and falsely colored press accounts. 
Even in Kansas there have been in the past disturbances 
compared with which this recent expression of public indig- 
nation is only aholiday amusement. Yet the sobering fact 
remains that within a very brief period nearly every part of 
the United States has been visited by an outbreak of this 
mob spirit. Most commonly it has taken the shape of a 
lynching,— that form of summary American justice which 
gives the people across the Atlantic such strange ideas of 
our civilization; that relic of barbarism which our descend- 
ants will look back upon with such horror and wonder. 

What is it that possesses a crowd of men and boys— 
whether South or North does not seem to make much differ- 
ence — with the mad desire to drag some shuddering victim, 
commonly a negro, to the stake, and to see his wretched life 
go out under tortures the mere suggestion of which makes 
the blood run cold? At the last of these affairs of which I 
read; in a Northern State, there was not a shred of evidence 
produced, beyond the merest suspicion, that the man accused 
was guilty. Yet, probably, if a single soul there had dared 
defend his cause or echo his piteous plea for mercy, his own 
life would have paid for his boldness, such was the mob’s 
thirst for vengeance. 

The civilization to which we all contribute some little part 
is, as a brilliant writer in the A/antic Monthly has lately 
called it, a “crowd-civilization.’”’ Whereas men used to 
think and act more nearly as individuals, we now live and 
move and have our being as members of a closely related 
mass. Humanity is being gathered into cities in great mul- 
titudes. The improved means of communication which we 
have with distant parts of the country and the world enable 
each of us to know what every one else knows and is think- 
ing about. A new department has been added to the study 
of psychology,— the psychology of the crowd,— how the 
crowd feels, thinks, and acts in a way different from the single 
factors of which it is composed. 

It is related in the Christian Register of Dr. Nathaniel 
Bowditch, the famous navigator and mathematician, that, 
“when Lafayette was passing through the streets of Boston, he 
found himself, without knowing how he got there, hatless, in 
the middle of the street, hurrahing with the rest of the 
crowd.” 

Who does not know that irresistible impulse? It is the 
same that makes men dare great things in battle. It holds 
in its keeping the springs of glorious heroism. But, even 
when it is innocent, what a power it is! That subtle, elec- 
tric thrill that runs through the veins,— it is the soul of the 
crowd! Rarely is it as sane and true a soul as that of the 
average men or women whom it possesses. You cannot 
count upon its action. It makes the wildest purposes take 
on the guise of reason. Let it become a wicked soul, insane 
with the lust for power or the passion for revenge which base 
men keep with difficulty under restraint, and then what wise 
and brave man among us knows how to controlit? We of 
the English race are slow to kindle into flame. Not easily 
and not for long could the spirit of the French Revolution, 
“the red fool-fury of the Seine,” be revived here in Amer- 
ica. We are at least safe from that farthest depth of crowd 
depravity. Yet, in lesser degree, do we not have something 
like it,—half-humorous upon the surface, but terribly in 
earnest underneath? What can we do about it? 

Let me give the answer in terms of the present situation. 
Mrs. Nation would gladly have been a true leader of reform. 
But her zeal was not according to knowledge. Better that, 
many have thought, than knowledge without earnestness be- 
hind it. Yet best of all, and the thing the temperance reform 
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and every other needs most, is the ‘wo combined, Two things — 


are urgently called for in any true work.of reform. One is 
a right understanding of the conditions to be changed, and 
the other is a wise and vigorous policy by which to change 
them. The harm that such a movement as the present 
can do, even if its incidental good is marked, is beyond 
calculation. It arouses a bitterness of feeling between the 
contending parties that years will not abate. It disheartens 
others who, with more of sanity, are attacking the difficulty 
slowly which these men and women seek in vain to conquer 
at a dash. 

Reform by mob violence needs to give way to what Jacob 
Riis, that Galahad of the slums, has called “reform by 
humane touch.” The people who are to be reformed — those 
who create the evil no less than those who suffer from it — 
are, in Jesus’ thought, our brothers. 
we need to understand them as they are. This much, at 
least, we owe them. They are bound up with us in this 
endless tissue of relations which we call society. How can 
we feel ourselves to stand above them when by our ignorance 
of their lot and our indifference to it we may be, in God’s 
sight, partakers of their guilt? Here is the crying need of 
our time in America and in the world,—the understanding 
by the more fortunate of the less fortunate, of the so-called 
“evil”? classes by the so-called “good.” It can be met 
only by our consecrating some part of our time and oppor- 
tunity to knowing the life below our own,—knowing it by 
direct contact,—and then helping it upward with hand 
clasped in hand. 

This is infinitely more difficult than a campaign of agita- 
tion and violence, but it leaves no such train of evils behind 
it. That method represents the old law of social discord. 
This stands for the new gospel of social unity and service. 
What are we raised above our fellows for, if not for this? It 
is the work which our time is called upon to do above every 
other. What are we doing —if we have any spare hours, 
any dull and profitless days — that we are not giving them, 
and ourselves with them, to man, and through man to God? 
Hlumane touch is the sure preventive of mob violence. Per- 
sonal initiative, individual sacrifice, united action,— these 
point the way to the divine method of reforming the human 
race, 


The Theatre: An Orthodox View. 


BY REV. CHAUNCY HAWKINS. 


The question which confronts us in respect to the theatre 
is not whether we shall retain it or reject it; but, How can 
we make the stage a power for good in the world? I say 
how it can be made a power for good, for the stage is here, 
and it is going to remain. In the drama we have the 
highest expression of art. Nothing can interpret life as the 
drama: the novel cannot do it. The drama stands as the 
highest interpretation of life; and, so long as the drama 
remains, the theatre is going to remain. It has been with 
us since the time of the Greeks, and society will not drop it. 
Then, if society will not drop it, we must demand that it 
raise its standard, ‘‘that it must be decent if it is to appeal 
to decent people.” 

A wholesale condemnation of the theatre is very unjust. 
There are good men on the stage,— men who would be an 
honor to any profession. But the stage, generally speaking, 
is a mass of corruption. It is a fact lamented by constant 
theatre-goers that the modern drama is light, having little in 
it that appeals to the highest life. _‘‘ More brainless, brazen- 
faced women earn a living on the stage by the display of 
their charms and their wardrobes, and call it acting, than 
ever before in the history of the dramatic art.” Scarcely a 
week passes when such a review of a play as this cannot be 
seen: ‘‘ The play was extremely light, lacking in moral signifi- 
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cance, the acting was only fair; but it was a catchy little love 
story, and the scenery was beautiful.” 

Now the policy of the church which says to its members, 
you must keep away from the theatre, is entirely wrong. If 
the theatre is here as a constant force in our social life, the 
church cannot ignore it. Is it not rather the duty of the 
church to encourage its members to insist by word and 
action that the character of the stage be raised? Christian 
people ought to combine in saying that nothing questionable 
and nothing which appeals to the lower life shall receive 
their support or encouragement. 

Much of the condemnation of the theatre which we hear is 
not wise. Where there are good men on the stage, let us rec- 
ognize them, and support them in their struggle to uphold 
their profession. I am glad “ Ben Hur” is on the stage, and 
that there are men there of the type of Joe Jefferson. Let us 
discriminate in our judgments, giving our support to those 
plays which are high and condemning by word and act 
those which are unworthy of the highest art. 

DANVERS. 


The. Gospel of John. 


BY MRS. WILLIAM S, CARTER, 


We are glad to print the following protest of the affections 
‘against the idea that the author of the Fourth Gospel must 
have been the beloved disciple himself or else have been 
aforger. The struggle between the religious sentiment and 
the critical faculty in this case comes, we think, not of neces- 
sity. It is a result of a phase of orthodoxy which is now 

passing. A common statement familiar to everybody in the 
last generation was, “Jesus was what he claimed to be, or 
he was an impostor.” A similar statement was, “ John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel, or else it was written by a forger 
and a liar.” Now neither of these statements is true. 
Habits of authorship were such in those days that it was 
entirely possible, in all good faith, for a devout Christian of 
the second century to put together all that seemed to him 
most precious in the writings and the traditions which had 
come to him associated with the memory of the apostle John, 
and attribute it all to him. The wonderful passage begin- 
ning with the fourteenth chapter of this Gospel could have 
been written only by a high-minded person, whose soul was 
attuned to sympathy with the life and spirit of Jesus. We 
are not compelled to suppose that we are reading the very 
words of Jesus, but, rather, that we are receiving the impres- 
sion which Jesus made upon those who surrounded him and 
those who came after him, transmitted to us through this 
carefully composed memorial. We cannot suppose that 
Jesus wrote down his last words. There were no means 
such as we have to-day of preserving what must have been 
extemporaneous sayings. Jesus is reported as saying to 
Philip, “ Have I been so long a time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me?” ‘They did not understand him then; 
and this passage of the Gospel, beautiful and spiritual as it 
is, shows that they did not fully understand him afterward. 
_ Reading the words with this fact in mind, we are released 
from the letter, and can all the more rejoice in the spirit of 
one of the noblest passages of religious literature that ever 
came from human heart or pen. [Eprror. | 


The beauty of many portions of the Gospel of John makes 
it an especial favorite with many people, and therefore the 
question as to whether it was really written by him is par- 
ticularly interesting. Among us Unitarians the question 
seems to be settled pretty decidedly in the negative; but, 
after all, we should not feel quite certain that we have the 
absolute truth about it, considering the number of liberal 
scholars of other denominations who think otherwise, 
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As there are plenty of religious people who are not famil- 
iar with Renan’s Life of Jesus, I would like to call their 
attention to his most interesting discussion of this question 
in his introduction. His idea is that the noticeable differ- 
ence between John’s account of Jesus and those of the other 
writers of his life can be accounted for by the fact that dif- 
ferent people can give a perfectly truthful account of a per- 
son or subject, and yet make those statements disagree be- 
cause of their own different understanding of that person or 
subject. This seems exactly what Du Maurier expresses in 
regard to artistic portraiture. He describes four artists who, 
during the last illness of his heroine, Trilby, ‘made those 
beautiful chalk and pencil studies of her head,—all so sin- 
gularly like her, and so singularly unlike each other! Trilby 
vue a travers quatre tempéraments /” 

This last sentence, “ Trilby seen through four tempera- 
ments,” is very much what Renan means by the difference 
between Jesus described by his different biographers, and 
seems to throw some light upon the subject. To many of 
us the suspicion is a most painful one that the Fourth Gospel, 
containing some of our dearest passages, could have been 
written by an impostor who pretended to be a disciple. If 
I remember rightly, he is the only one of the four biog- 
raphers of Jesus who distinctly asserts that he was one of 
the twelve who sat with Jesus at his last supper. 

Truly, no impostor could have imagined that exquisite con- 
versation and that exquisite prayer on “the same night that 
he was betrayed.” We who love those last words must still 
believe that, even if the writer of the Gospel was not a disciple, 
he must have quoted them from some one who really was 
present at the last supper; and many of us will probably 
cling to the hope that the. account was actually written by 
“the disciple that Jesus loved.” 

No matter how satisfactory, however, the explanation of 
Renan may seem to us, we cannot like his suggestion of 
vanity and egotism in the writer of the Fourth Gospel. It 
is not vanity which gives us a right to say of one whom we 
have dearly loved, ‘“‘ He also loved me.” There is a certain 
blessed form of self-esteem which is our just reward for our 
own love and devotion; and the beloved disciple, whatever 
his name was (and he never says himself that it was John), 
may have had a perfect right to know, and therefore to say, 
that he was loved by his master. 


Spiritual Life. 


Many dear things of providence He hands to his little 
ones by each other. Sometimes how can he reach them 
else? And sometimes whom can he use but you and me? 
W. C. Gannett. 


we 


Love is the fulfilling of the law, not because it stands in- 
stead of other things,— truth, justice, and so forth,— but be- 
cause it leads on to these, and supplies the moral motive 
power for them.— Brooke Herford. 


& 


Matter has its laws, but the laws of mind are stronger, 
can overcome those of matter; and over all is Spirit with 
its laws, breathing through mind and matter, and moulding 
them in its own likeness.— Se/ected. 


ad 


God’s beauty, truth, right, power, are continually pressing 
for entrance into all souls in the universe, and as much 
enters each as it will allow. But, as the light that enters is 
affected by the quality of the window it passes through, so it 
is with the light of God shining into human souls.—Samue/ 
Long fellow, 
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Bethel. 


BY REY. A. W. LITTLEFIELD, 


Above the noisy tumult of the street, 

Far distant in the blue and silent sky, 

The white, majestic clouds float noiseless by 

The swift-revolving world, where no retreat 

Is proffered, and where rest and respite sweet 

The heartless Fates to harried men deny. 

The cool clouds, to their calm repose on high, 

From turmoil beckon, and from strife and heat. 
This quiet cloudland but the symbol is 

Of that retreat which, in God’s holy name, 

Men fill with unsubstantial forms, sublime, 
Through which the Light supernal shines. ’Tis His 
Calm shrine of prayer, where grace and peace reclaim 
The soul distraught by madly-rushing Time. 


Can the Existence of God be Demonstrated? 


BY FRANCESCO BALDASSERONI. 


Do you believe in a God? And, if you do, why do you 
believe in him? Did you ever ask yourself this question? 
Should your answer be, “I do not believe in a God,” I 
would then say that it is for you that I write, to give youa 
new life, the life which comes from the knowledge that you 
are not a creature of chance, but that, like a mirror reflect- 
ing the splendor of the sun, you reflect also the wonderful 
light which streams forth to you from an infinite spiritual 
Being. If, instead, you should answer, “I believe because of 
a secret need which compels me to believe, I believe because 
since the earliest days of my life the plant of faith was 
reared in my heart by loving parents,” then I would answer 
you: “ Beware.... The frost of adversity may kill the plant 
of your faith or one of those storms of sudden scepticism 
which overtake us so often may eradicate it from your 
heart. ... What will happen then to your belief? What of 
the comforts of which it is a source? The loss of your faith 
would precipitate you to a region whose spiritual darkness 
would be proportionate to the height of the fall. And, be you 
atheist or man of mere faith, may these words be helpful to 
you, as they are written with the desire of bringing you that 
comfort which others, in- the dark days of their struggle, 
sought for long time in vain. May these words help you in 
building a belief whose foundations may rest fast in the rock 
of reason,— a rock against which all tempests are powerless.” 

My experience is the experience of many a man. [ still 
remember the time when I was an atheist; yet, as the waters 
on which I was floating were pleasant and mild, I was not 
aware of the frailty and weakness of my spiritual boat, and 
I was drifting along, not feeling the necessity of any guiding 
star. But the time came when the waters of life ran high; 
and I found myself without any spiritual fortitude, without 
any means of resisting, without any protection, without any 
hope, overpowered, carried away, completely at mercy of the 
storm. Then I realized how a belief of any kind, capable 
of giving me faith and hope, would have strengthened my 
heart, and enabled me to go through the heavy waters with 
an undisturbed spirit. 

' Perhaps, at present, you also may be going through some 
such spiritual crisis as when we struggle to build a belief, 
and feel unable to do it. You are one of those men, per- 
haps, the tendency of whose mind is such as to bring him 
unconsciously to analyze, discuss, and reason out everything. 
You cannot believe what you cannot prove. Perhaps you 
feel the futility of all your attempts in accepting a belief 
which can be based on nothing but faith. You feel that 
faith cannot grow spontaneously in your heart. You also 
know that it cannot be bought. And, as with you reason 
predominates over that fire of imagination and sentiment out 
of which faith is born, you feel that you cannot be anything 
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but an atheist. Like Tantalus, who cannot reach the fruits 
for which he is eagerly longing, you have a vision of all the 
comforts and happiness and peace that a superior belief 
would bring to you; and yet you cannot make it your own. 
In some regards, you are also like the bright pupil who, in a 
moment of lucid intuition, suddenly affirms a geometric 
truth, not because he has reasoned it out, but only because 
he has felt it. Then, being asked to demonstrate his state- 
ment by the teacher eager to test his intelligence, the pupil 
after many vain attempts rashly jumps to the conclusion 
that evidently it is not true because it cannot be demon- 
strated, Then, fortunately, the teacher steps in to guide his 
reasoning, and to lead him to the desired goal. And so it is 
with you before whose astonished eyes the immense book of 
Nature is displayed, whose pages tell us of the glory of God. 
Only your dazzled eyes prevent you from grasping the whole 
meaning of the glorious pages. On the other hand, the one 
who believes only on account of a faith which is born with 
him is in a half hypnotized condition, in which he makes 
very little use, if at all, of his reason. 

The atheist, on the contrary, with reason unbridled, allows 
himself to be dragged over the wrong path. This is the 
capital difference between them. ‘The heart of the atheist is 
not cold by any means. ‘The man of mere faith may lose 
irreparably his faith, while with the atheist a faith once 
acquired is unshakable, because he builds on reason. 
Usually the atheist is an intelligent person, full of learning. 
He casts an admiring glance on the surrounding Nature, 
and he realizes how wonderful is everything that he beholds. 
It is a sequel of admirable things displayed everywhere; it 
is a marvellous play of wonderful forces working from the 
innermost region of his heart far away to the remotest 
depths of the heavens. And he understands how, con- 
fronted with the magnificent grandeur of such a spectacle, 
men, in their vain efforts to comprehend and to explain it, 
may have conceived the idea of a powerful God, creator of 
all things. But with him it is different. Would not a God 
capable of creating such wonderful things be still more 
wonderful than the wonderful things themselves? Why, 
then, to explain things that one cannot understand, use an 
argument which is still harder to understand? Is this not 
making the question still more complex? 

All the wonderful forces, all the wonderful phenomena, he 
invariably sees connected with matter,— matter of which his 
senses give him luminous evidences; and he finds that it is 
simpler to believe only in matter, and have all end with mat- 
ter, rather than believe in a supreme spiritual Being who 
permeates the whole universe, but with whom his senses are 
in no direct communication and whom he can in no wise 
demonstrate. Well, right he is ina way. How stupendous 
is all that surrounds us! Think for a moment of the mar- 
vellous order and harmony which govern all existing matter. 
Think of the innumerable stars noiselessly travelling on their 
complicated paths in the heavens. Think of their regular 
courses, of the exactitude with which they find themselves at 
the appointed place at the appointed hour. Think of the 
laws, the countless laws, which all the manifestations of mat- 
ter reveal, and without which all would be confusion and 
chaos. Even the simpler of these laws are in no way simple. 
m4 is no easy problem to grasp, to explain, to understand 
them, \ 

The road of progress is barred by such problems,— prob- 
lems which demand to be solved and which make slow the 
advance of eager humanity. Suppose I say “rose,” and 
even the simplest unlettered person will conceive a rose in 
his mind. He knows such flower, he can understand it, 
gtasp it with his thought. It is because he has seen it 
some time, he has touched, he is familiar with it. And yet 
there are many other things with which he is still more 


familiar than with a rose,— things that he has known since 


the first minute of his life, and which, however, he cannot 
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grasp so easily. The force of gravity, for instance,— a force 
with which he has struggled often for the carrying out of his 
pursuits, and which has helped him many times in his very 
pursuits. He knows of such a force, he sees it working ; but 
he does not understand it because he cannot see it, he cannot 
touch it. All that he can see is the effect of it; but he cannot 
grasp it easily because, though it works and reveals itself 
through the material, it is itself mmaterial. 

Newton understood it first, though the whole physical 
world in its external speech had been telling of it for ages 
without any one clearly understanding. He understood it, 
and made it clear to others. Yet even nowadays the un- 
learned man desirous to understand this formula, 
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which is the general expression of such law, would have to 
study mathematics. If he wanted to reason out and under- 
stand the principle which leads us to the determination of 
the various molecular speeds peculiar to the different bodies, 
he would have to study algebra. In order to master the prin- 
ciples of crystallography, he would have to plunge into an- 
alytical geometry and deal with the equations of the different 
surfaces; and thus he would find that months and perhaps 
years of study would be necessary. He would soon become 


_ aware that any of his attempts to study the phenomena of 


Nature, and understand the laws of which they are the mani- 
festations, would be vain without a sound knowledge of 
mathematics. Then, these laws once understood and mas- 
tered, any attempt to utilize his knowledge of them for prac- 
tical purposes would again oblige him to deal with numbers 
and mathematical principles. At last he would discover that 
the whole road of the knowledge of the created universe is 
bristling with the principles of the mathematical sciences,— 
sciences in whose realm nothing is there of material, as 
nothing of material is to be found at the end, when by their 
help we arrive to the understanding of a force or of a law 
of whose spiritual essence matter has constantly been telling 
us in its material language,— the language of eternal obedi- 
ence to its commandment. 

What is there material in algebra, in geometry? We see 
the principles of these sciences reflected in everything that 
is material, but they are just as distinct from the reflecting 
matter as the sunlight is from the mirror which reflects it. 
Should you proceed in the study of analytical geometry, you 
would get to a point where your mind seems to get lost, and 
no graphical representation can come to your help. In 
algebra you will find formulas expressing in an abstract way 
truths of the most complicated nature. And never anything 
material will be found in all these most wonderful branches 
of human learning, these mathematical branches which dis- 
close to us the way to the understanding of the material 
universe. Remember that mathematics only guided the two 
astronomers, Leverrier and Adams, when, after long calcu- 
lations, they foretold the place in the heavens where the new 
planet would be found about which Sir John Herschel had 
said the memorable words: “ We see it as Columbus saw 
America from the shores of Spain. Its movements have 
been felt along the far-reaching line of our analysis with a 
certainty hardly inferior to ocular demonstration.” And, 
when the telescope was pointed in that direction, the planet 
was found which mathematics had discovered. 

The field of these sciences is nothing but a field of dis- 
covery in which man is led only by his intuition,— by noth- 
ing material. Man discovers that any line in the space Is 
nothing but the geometrical expression of an equation; and 
from this, led only by his reason, he passes by degrees to the 
analytical study of surfaces and of lines which nobody has 
ever seen nor even conceived, and he finds their manifold 


and wonderful properties, which in their turn serve him as_ 
steps to climb upward to the discovery of other truths which 
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will help him in his efforts to discover, to study, to under- 
stand, all the other laws of the physical world. Then, not by 
transgressing, but by uniforming himself with these great 
principles, by obeying these eternal laws, he is benefited 
by them, or, as he likes to put it, he can apply them to his 
purposes. 

A man can apply to his uses the forces of the universe, 
and create a locomotive or a dynamo or a telephone; but no 
man ever created a mathematical, a geometric, an algebraic, 
truth. Man only discovered these things which are not 
material, but which exist, nevertheless. Columbus did not 
create America; and, whether he had found it or not, the 
American continent would have been where it was just the 
same. And so with mathematics. Man might not have 
been able to discover a single mathematical principle; and 
yet they would have been there, written in types of fire in 
the spaces, waiting only for the eyes capable of seeing and 
the mind capable of understanding them. Man might dis- 
appear from the world, and with him all his wonderful 
engines and instruments, all his creations, would disappear ; 
but not one of these mathematical truths would ever disap- 
pear or change. All the propositions, all the theorems, all 
the demonstrated and undemonstrated truths of algebra and 
geometry, would survive him, as they are not his creations, 
but are rather the links of an infinite spiritual chain and the 
eternal monuments of the Spirit which through matter to us 
is revealed. 

This is the language of the infinite, a language to under- 
stand which man has to use the highest of his mental 
faculties. It is a language that is the same all through the 
universe, and it would have the same meaning and would 
be understood in the same way by all rational beings that 
might exist on any of the innumerable worlds that we 
suppose to be inhabited. Mathematical truths would be 
the same for them as they are for us; and they would form 
a common ground on which all rational beings of the 
universe might meet in a perfect communion of spirit, no 
matter what the difference between their material bodies 
might be. Their minds could but recognize the same 
immaterial principles. They would be ruled by the same 
spiritual laws, the same laws that are manifested through 
the whole universe. 

Now to what do all these considerations lead us? Have 
we not seen matter obedient to laws? Can we conceive 
any of these laws as being anything but perfectly spiritual, 
revealers of a mathematical mind? Is it, then, not logic 
to conclude that an infinite Mind controls the material 
universe,— an infinite mind with which, in different degrees, 
ours are illumed? And what is this infinite Mind, if not 
God? 


Prayer. 


O God, Light of the hearts that see thee, Life of the souls 
that love thee, and Strength of the thoughts that seek thee, 
grant us now thy grace and blessing. Enlighten and settle 
all distressed and perplexed consciences ; and, to all who are 
beset by evil thoughts and desires, give light from heaven, 
and thy strong help and timely deliverance. Relieve us in 
our sadness, give us patience to bear our burdens, and faith 
to seek and find thee in every time of temptation and 
danger. Teach us to submit to thy providence in all things, 
to be content in all the vicissitudes of our life, in prosperity 
to be temperate, and to read our duty in the lines of thy 
mercy, in adversity to be humble and resigned, to look 
through the cloud, and to wait for thy consolation. In all 
events, may we do our duty with an unwearied diligence and 
an undisturbed resolution, not setting our affections on the 
possessions of this world, but enjoying wisely what thou hast 
given, and using it in accordance with thy will. Amen, 
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Rev. William Wallace Fenn. 


"March to Mr. Fenn, professor-elect of the 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach in Apple- 
ton Chapel. He has been one of the college 
preachers for several years, and his success in 
the pulpit at Cambridge made him a natural 
candidate for the vacant chair in the Divinity 
School. He is already eminent for his learning, 
and has through natural inclination and fitness 
become proficient in the studies which will es- 
pecially engage his attention in the chair of 
theology. He will be greatly missed in our 
Western work, in which he 
has filled a large place. The 
chapel, which members of his 
church have built near Chi- 
cago University, has brought 
him into close contact with 
the life of that institution, at 
which he recently preached 
the baccalaureate sermon. 
His work in and for the Sun- 
day-school has been marked 
with vigor, sagacity, and 
learning. He has prepared 
lesson papers on the New 
Testament, and has been a 
leader in all such matters. 
In all Western conferences, 
in many ways, and on many 
occasions, he has been a stal- 
wart helper and friend of all 
the churches, the weak as 
well as the strong. He will 
bring to Cambridge an en- 
thusiasm for preaching and a 
love for the ministry which 
will make him an inspiring 
friend and teacher for the 
young men who will come 
under his influence. 

Mr. Fenn goes to Harvard 
University to make his own 
place and to do the work 
which best suits his own ge- 
nius. He is not expected, be- 
cause he occupies the chair 
made vacant by the death of 
Dr. C. C. Everett, to adopt 
his methods or to follow his 
special line of thought. He 
has the great field of theol- 
ogy to explore, and will be 
expected to report to those 
who come under his instruc- 
tion that which he finds to be 
true or which seems to him 
to present itself with ade- 
quate credentials. It is cus- 
tomary to make one of the professors in the 
Divinity School the dean of the institution, 
and give to him oversight of the business af- 
fairs of the school as well as the discipline of 
the students. Since the death of Dean Everett, 
no one has been elected to this office. Its 
duties have been performed by Rev. Robert S. 
Morison, librarian and secretary of the faculty. 
Probably after the return of President Eliot 
from his winter vacation the election of a new 
dean will be announced. 

_ The government of the school has made rules 
which will sift out applicants for admission. 
Candidates are required to show that their at- 
tainments are equal to those required for gradu- 
ating in colleges of the first class. The charge 
for tuition is made equal to that of the college 
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and other departments of the university. Pecu- 
niary aid to students is made to depend upon 
scholarship. The change that was made in giv- 
ing up the Unitarian conduct of the school and 
making it a department of the university, with 
a poly-denominational faculty, with these later 
additions makes the experiment unique. 

The intention of the governing board of the 
Harvard Divinity School is to put it in all re- 
spects on an equality with the graduate and 
the other professional schools. There is else- 
where no theological school in the country 
where such conditions exist. 


Rey. WILLIAM WALLACE FENN. 


A New Testament Critic. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


In the second volume of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica just issued the article which for interest 
and importance overtops all others is that of 
Prof. Schmiedel on the Gospels, 

The interest and importance of this article, 
which covers one hundred and thirty-six col- 
umns, in fine print for the most part, is not only 
absolute, but relative. It is remarkable for its 
erudition and for its grasp on every particular 
of the subject that is vitally significant. Its 
relative importance is determined largely by its 
difference from the criticism of Prof. Harnack 
of which we have heard so many echoes, faint 
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and misleading for the most part, during the last’ 
two or three years. Much has been said to en- 
courage the belief that Harnack’s reaction took 
him back to the traditional position. Prof. 
Christie of Meadville and others have disabused 
many minds of this absurdity, but probably 
many hundreds have been infected by it where 
one of these has even heard of a physician able 
to effect his cure. In truth, Harnack’s “re- 
action,” while considerable as measured by the 
departure of F. C. Baur from the traditional 
landmarks, did not make an average approach 
to these closer than that of Renan. 

It has been very amusing, 
and at the same time dis- 
couraging, to see a multitude 
of writers and preachers 
catching at Harnack’s conclu- 
sions as if, because they were - 
reactionary, they were neces- 
sarily sound, and as if they 
were the final summing up. 
But there is every reason to 
believe that Prof. Schmiedel 
is as well qualified to speak 
of these matters intelligently 
and judiciously as Prof. Har- 
nack. Here is his work to 
speak for itself; and he is 
vouched for by Prof. Cheyne 
and Dr. Black and by the 
community of scholars from 
which the Encyclopedia Bib- 
lica proceeds. It is highly 
significant that such an arti- 
cle as Prof. Schmiedei’s 
should appear under these 
auspices. In that strange 
book, “Lux Mundi,”’—less 
light than darkness visible, 
—the High Church contribu- 
tors made great concessions 
tothe higher criticism of the 
Old Testament; but Canon 
Gore naively said, “The rea- 
-son is of course obvious 
enough why what can be ad- 
mitted in the Old Testament 
cannot, without results disas- 
trous to the Christian creed, 
be admitted in the New.” 
No such caution has stayed 
the hand of the present edi- 
tors when they would take 
the best work they can find 
concerning any New Testa- 
ment matter. “The Chris- 
tian creed,” they seem to say, 
“must look out for itself. 
If it cannot stand the impact 
of critical truth in its entire sincerity, so much 
the worse for the creed.” 

Meantime, as related to Harnack’s pressing 
back of the dates of some New Testament writ- 
ings from the second century to the later dec- 
ades of the first, there is one paragraph (154) 
of Prof. Schmiedel’s article that is of very 
great importance. It is in complete accord with — 
Prof. Toy’s opinion that to assign the Fourth 
Gospel to the end of the first century would not 
in the least affect our opinion of the character 
of that work. Prof. Schmiedel says of the four 
Gospels : “The chronological question is in this 
instance a very subordinate one. Indeed, even 
if our Gospels could be shown to have been 
written from 50 A.D. onwards, or even earlier, 
we should not be under any necessity to with- 
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draw our conclusions as to their contents: we 
should, on the contrary, only have to say that the 
indubitable transformation of the original tra- 
dition had taken place much more rapidly than 
one might have been ready to suppose.” 

Those who demand of criticism definite re- 
sults will be very likely to complain that Prof. 
Schmiedel’s results are not definite. More of 
them are so negatively than positively. The 
words of Jesus, as we have them, are, we are 
told, like the photographer’s prints, one over 
the other of different negatives of the same per- 
son. Behind the “Logia” of Matthew and our 
present Mark, we are warned of other sources 
it may be rank behind rank. Mark in its pres- 
ent form may have followed Matthew and Luke 
as we have them. So late a date as 130 A.D 
for the canonical Matthew is dismissed, but 119 
A.D. is given as the earliest date beyond which 
it can confidently be set back. Luke is de- 
scribed as the most picturesque and pathetic of 
the four Gospels, but in point of accuracy the 
least authoritative of the four. Written by the 
-author of Acts, it was not written by a com- 
panion of Saint Paul, nor by one who had known 
eye-witnesses of the particulars of Jesus’ life. 
Its date lies somewhere between 100 and 110 

A.D. Great deductions are made from the 
Pauline character assigned to it by Baur and 
other critics of the Tiibingen school. John’s 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel is frankly dis- 
credited, and its date is fixed approximately in 
the vicinity of 140 A.D. This Gospel is treated 
in a separate article of fifty-seven columns’ 
length; and no important aspect of the subject 
so dominant in New Testament studies is passed 
over carelessly. 

But these questions of date and authorship 
are not so engaging to our interest as some 
others which the learned critic discusses at one 
point or another of his elaborate exposition. 
There are no disguises in his treatment of the 
birth-stories of Matthew and Luke. The gene- 
alogies which contradict them are hardly less 
unreal. As concerns the miracles ascribed to 
Jesus, our attention is called to “the amazing 
contradictions” in the accounts of these, and 
“the lack of concern for historical precision” ; 
and we are warned against the fallacy that the 
least miraculous of the gospel writers can be 
confidently entertained. “Just in the same de- 
gree in which those who came after him have 
gone beyond him, it is easily conceivable that 
he may have gone beyond those who went be- 
fore him.” A residuum of healings may be 
left, but no raisings from the dead or such 
miracles as those of Cana and the multiplication 
of loaves and fishes. This exclusion involves 
the resurrection of Jesus, the Jerusalem stories 
‘concerning it being pronounced legendary and 
the appearances in Galilee reduced to the level of 
Saint Paul’s subjective visions. With the whole 
body of scientific critics, Prof. Schmiedel sets 
aside the much-vaunted Trinitarian baptismal 
formula in Matt. xxviii. 19, as a late addition 
which makes its first appearance in Justin 
Martyr. 

Certain irreducible elements are discovered in 
the Gospels, their veracity being vouched for by 
their naive incongruity with the main body of 
thelegend. Nine passages are named that have 
this character, and Prof. Schmiedel anticipates 
the objection that they are collated “as proofs of 
the human against the divine character of Jesus.” 
“In reality,” he says, “they prove not only that 
in the person of Jesus we have to do with a 
completely human being, and that the divine is 
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to be sought in him only in the form in which 
it is capable of being found in a man. They 
also prove that he really did exist, and that the 
Gospels contain at least some absolutely trust- 
worthy facts concerning him.” It is a far cry 
from the modesty of this result to the dogma- 
tism of the theologians; but, though we paint 
the results of New Testament criticism an inch 
thick with subterfuges, the persuasion that to 
this complexion it must come at length is get- 
ting every day more clear for all honest and 
painstaking minds. This fact has some tremen- 
dous implications for organized Christianity 
and for the religious life of the whole modern 
world. 


A Choice of Books. 


Mr. Roswell Field, writing to the Zvening 
Post, when asked to name the ten books he 
would take with him in case he were to be 
banished to a desert island for five years, 
replied as follows : — 


Judging from the chronicles of our common 
distinguished friend, the late Robinson Crusoe, 
if I were banished for five years to a desert 
island, I should hardly find time to read even 
ten books. It seems to me I should be well 
occupied in hustling about for food and shelter, 
investigating alarming footprints, and composing 
my soul in practical ways. But, assuming the 
island to be, say, Devil’s Island, with moments 
for literary recreation, I fancy I should make 
such a selection of books as would combine 
instruction with pleasure, literary diversion with 
useful knowledge. Dr.. Holmes once said that, 
if he were shut up in prison, with access to no 
other book, he might be induced to read a 
treatise on mathematics. So I venture to assert 
that this desert-island experience might encour- 
age me to finish Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire,”—an achievement of no 
small measure. However, I am still suspicious 
of my strength, and shall therefore not include 
Gibbon. Remembering that the five years 
would be a period of self-instruction. and re- 
flection, a good Christian and moralist would 
naturally declare first for the Bible and the 
works of Shakespeare. That would be literary 
meat enough for even the most exacting re- 
cluse; yet, as there are eight other books per- 
mitted to pass the custom-house, I may as well 
have the worth of my money. Of course, I 
should take “Robinson Crusoe,” an invaluable 
guide to comfort on desert islands; for, seeing 
how Robinson conducted himself under similar 
conditions, I could profit by his experience and 
counsel. And I should provide myself with 
other useful books,—books that possibly I have 
slighted in my unemotional and uneventful past, 
but of the most vital importance to me in my 
capacity of envoy extraordinary to the desert isle. 
And so without further apology or’ explana- 
tion : — 

1. Bible, with Apocrypha. 2, Shakespeare. 
3. Odyssey, Worsley’s Translation. 4. Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution.” 5. “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 6. Mrs. Rorer’s “Cook-book.” 7. 
“Sanitation and Landscape Gardening.” 8, 
“How to tell the Wild Flowers.” 9. “Wild 
Animals I have known.’ 10. Montaigne on 
Cannibals. 


P.S.. (in haste to editor).—Since submitting 
my list, I have discovered, to my infinite chagrin, 
that Mrs. Rorer’s recipes apply to the prin- 
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ciples of a gas-stove, hence they would be of no 
special value to my culinary department. I am 
now oscillating between the “Polite Letter 
Writer” and Mrs. Sherwood’s “Manners and 
Social Usages.” As an Anglo-Saxon and a 
harbinger of humanity and civilization it would 
be incumbent on me so to equip myself as to be 
a priceless blessing to the poor savages I 
might encounter in my new field of Christian 
endeavor. 


Literature. 
The Riddle of the Universe.* 


The eminent and brilliant Jena professor here 
gives an exposition of his philosophy as a whole, 
intimating in the preface that this is to be his 
last book. Itis a statement of modern materi- 
alistic atheism. Prof. Haeckel has long been 
regarded as perhaps the most thorough-going 
representative of his school of thought. Thor- 
oughly equipped on the scientific side, he is also 
well informed regarding philosophic specula- 
tion; and, aware of the fact that, if one tries at 
all to get a general comprehension of the uni- 
verse, science must be supplemented by specula- 
tion. To these advantages he adds a construc- 
tive imagination of a high order. It follows 
that his book is interesting and important. 
Readers who wish to get a bold, uncompromis- 
ing statement of modern materialism can find 
no better book than this. 

As has been intimated, the point of view is 
frankly atheistic and materialistic. There exists 
but one universal substance, eternal and infinite, 
with two fundamental properties or attributes ; 
namely, matter, or infinitely extended substance, 
and energy, spirit, or sensitive and thinking sub- 
stance. Substance is in perpetual motion, run- 
ning on in unbroken development from life to 
death, from evolution to devolution. This mo- 
tion acts according to ‘a single law, that of me- 
chanical causation. This is the one necessary 
and sufficient account of all that exists and hap- 
pens. If by chance is meant the absence of a 
controlling purpose, then “all is the result of 
chance.” This conception is worked out in 
bold, brilliant fashion, and fearlessly applied to 
all aspects of life. Only one or two prominent 
features of the scheme can be commented upon 
here. 

Prof. Haeckel is a prophet of monism. To 
every hint of dualism he offers intense opposi- 
tion, Yet his statement of his own position 
seems to have a trace of the abhorred heresy, in 
that his universal substance has two properties, 
neither of which he explains by the other. 
However, as he goes on, he seems to make 
spirit simply a function of matter. There is a 
slight uncertainty on this point. About his 
atheism there is no uncertainty. He holds 
clearly that modern thought has made belief in 
a Supreme Being of any kind impossible. In 
this impossibility of belief he includes also the 
soul and freedom. The method also of Prof. 
Haeckel’s system has a relative dualism. We 
are told that the pathway to truth is twofold, 
consisting in experience and thought, the two 
being of equal value and mutually complement- 
ary. It seems that, as soon as monism under- 
takes to do anything, it has to become dualistic ! 
Much more serious a matter is the arrogance of 
the book. Thus, touching such a question of 


*Tue Rippie or THE Universe. By Ernst Haeckel. 
j Translated by Joseph McCabe. New York and London: 
; Harper & Brothers. $1.50. ; 
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fact as that of telepathy, we are told dogmati- 
cally that it has no existence. Most of the psy- 
chological literature of the time is “waste 
paper.” Again, every instinct of our nature that 
leads to religious faith is unhesitatingly branded 
as “mystical” or “dualistic,” and consigned to 
the limbo of the crazy and unreal. Meanwhile 
every human impulse that results in science is 
accepted as rational and good. Here is one of 
the weak points in the scheme. The fact that 
science, as well as religion, springs from certain 
instincts of, and postulates made by, human 
nature is overlooked. The author does not 
seem to have asked what right he has to use 
such of these as suit him, while he scornfully re- 
jects others because they don’t please him. 
The book is vitiated throughout by this arro- 
gance and narrowness. Finally, in proceeding 
to explain the higher by the lower, the funda- 
mental principle of reasonable investigation is 
reversed, That anything has a lofty spiritual 
worth seems to be enough to doom it to scant 
treatment by Prof. Haeckel. The moral dis- 
tinctions which form the foundation of human 
life, and the spiritual aspirations which are the 
glory of our nature, count for very little with 
him. Of course, therefore, he finds no purpose 
in the universe, and even laughs at the idea of 
there being such a thing. This banishment of 
reason and spiritual meaning from the universe 
is the condemnation of the book, and will serve 
to convince many that a satisfactory philosophy 
must seek the key to the riddle, not in the lower 
beginnings of man, but in his highest moral 
attainments and his still higher spiritual aspi- 
rations, 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO. By William Han- 
nibal Thomas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. {$2.00.— This is the most remarkable 
book on the negro question in America that has 
ever been written. Whatever may be said con- 
cerning the statements made by the writer, he 
must be reckoned with hereafter; and what he 
says is sure to influence, for good or for evil, 
thousands of people who must have some opin- 
ion about the nature of the African problem 
and the best method of solving it. A man of 
African descent, who has evidently educated 
himself to good purpose and is well read, who 
served as an officer in the United States army 
during the Civil War, who has been admitted to 
the bar in South Carolina, who was a member 
of the legislature of that State in 1876, has been 
engaged in the education of the freedmen and 
has had many opportunities to know what man- 
ner of men they are, now sits down to write a 
book which challenges all workers and all meth- 
ods now employed in the education of the 
American negro. The statements are alarming, 
and his recommendations are novel. He regards 
the negro in America, North and South, black, 
brown, and white, as little better than an African 
savage, who has contributed nothing but a “ pre- 
tentious imitation of civilization, a veneering 
over barbarous instincts.” He describes the 
freedmen, male and female, as being sensual not 
merely in disposition, but in their common and 
open practices, lacking in the instinct of truth- 
fulness, and prone to drunkenness and to thiey- 
ery. Not only are their women impure, but the 
ministers of religion in most cases are their com- 
panions in vice. So black is the picture painted 
that little room is left for hope. Booker T. 
Washington is not mentioned, nor Gen. Arm- 
strong. Berea College is the only institution 
praised. Almost without exception, all who 
have worked at the problem lie under condemna- 
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tion. And yet Mr. Thomas says that nine-tenths 
of the negroes are law-abiding, What he 
means by law-abiding sinners of the kind he 
describes is difficult enough to guess. The con- 
clusion he reaches is that all negroes must con- 
sent to the supervision of white men and women 
in their schools, their churches, and their at- 
tempts at social organization. He would aban- 
don all attempts for the higher education of the 
negro, put him upon government land, and teach 
him how to earn a living. He would dispense 
with charity, which, he says, breeds infinite mis- 
chief in the education of the negro. He says 
the “students sink into abject helplessness in 
‘becoming the beneficiaries of sentimental sup- 
port.” Not only does he claim that most of the 
money given and the work done under the con- 
trol of Northern philanthropists fail, but he also 
charges that the Avery, Slater, and Hand funds 
have been for the most part misapplied. 


Survivats. By Lewis V. F. Randolph. Em- 
bellished by Bryson Burroughs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—It is interesting to think of a man en- 
gaged in business life dropping into poetry 
from time to time, though no deeper than Mr. 
Randolph in this book, the embellishments of 
which are more poetical than the verses which 
they embellish. For Mr. Randolph’s poetry is 
not poetry of a high order. It is the kind which 
has a fondness for the word “supernal” and 
others of its sort. It is weak in thought and 
imagination, and it has little excellence or charm 
of form. What most recommends it is a liberal 
persuasion of the truth which Pippa sang :— 


“God’s in his heaven, 
All's right with the world.” 


One of the more elaborate poems is a retort on 
Mr. Markham’s “Man with the Hoe.’ It is not 
quite a successful one. It sings the praise of 
honest work, and that is well; but it is not suf- 
ficiently apprehensive of the tragedy of such 
work where it does little for the advantage of the 
body, mind, and soul. Probably the genial au- 
thor does not expect a considerable sale for 
his book. No doubt it will please his friends; 
and it will not harm his publishers, who in such 
ventures take no risks. 


THE AzTEc Gop, AND OTHER DRAMAS. By 
George Lansing Raymond: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
New York.and London.— The other dramas are 
“Columbus” and “Cecil, the Seer.” One cannot 
but admire the courage of a man who writes 
dramas of this kind,so remote (two of the three) 
from contemporary interests. As compared with 
many of the plays now put upon the stage, they 
deserve approval and success. Their author 
is no mean poet. His general conceptions 
are powerful, and many of his situations are ef- 
fective, while the number of impressive passages 
is by no means small. Yet, on the whole, these 
dramas give one the feeling of misused ability. 
Directed to different subjects, keeping closer to 
our contemporary life, the writer would have won 
ampler recognition and have given more pleasure 
and done more good. Evidently, however, he 
is one who writes from inward impulse more 
than from any coming from without, and finds 
his satisfaction in the conformity of his work to 
his ideals. 


TUSKEGEE, ITS STORY AND ITS WoRK. By 
Max Bennett Thrasher. With an introduction 
by Booker T. Washington. Boston; Small, 
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SONGS OF FAVORITE FLOWERS. 


Choice selections from standard authors. A 
beautifull gift-book. Handsomely bound in 
silk cloth, rich design in gold, gilt top, an-. 
tique, hand-cut edges. Special price for 
Easter, 50 cents. 


“The book is very pretty, and the selections are 
exquisite.’—JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


EASTER. BOOKLETS (choice edition) : 


Not this Way Again. By ABRAM CONKLIN, 
The House on the Shore. Fi 
By FRANCES POWER COBBE 

Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAs. G, AMES 
The Sparrow’s Fall, By WILLIAM G, GANNETT 
Inhabiting Eternity. By FREDERIOK L, HOSMER 
Easter Songs. By CHARLOTTE C, ELIOT 
Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS, GATTY 
Green Pastures and Still Waters. P 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT 


The above booklets, white or tinted covers, 
silk-stitched, each 15 cents (eight copies for 
one dollar). : 


EASTER BOOKLETS (cheap series) : 


Not Lost, but Gone Before. By MARGARETS. GATTY 
The Story of the Dragon-Fly. By HENRY D. STEVENS 
Heart-Ache and Heart’s-Ease. By CHAS. G. AMES 
Laronsas, Eternity. By FREDERICK L. HOSMER 
Not this Way Again. By ABRAM CONKLIN 


Cheap edition, these titles only (colored covers), 
each 6 cents. (Ten copies, one kind or as- 
sorted, 50 cents.) 


EASTER LEAFLETS. 


After Death (‘‘He who died at Azan’’). 
By Epwin ARNOLD 
Many Mansions. By JAMES VILA BLAKE 
The Two Mysteries (Life and Death). 
By MARY Maprs DopGE 
The Other Side (the Future Life). 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


The above leaflets, envelope size, attractively 


printed in color, each § cents. (Per dozen, 
one kind or assorted, 50 cents.) 


EASTER MOTTO-CARDS. 


Through Love to ef ale? 

y RICHARD WATSON GILDER 
Alive and Well Somewhere. By WALT WHITMAN 
In Godhead Found. By JOHN W. CHADWICK 
Prefiguring Sign. By JOSEPH TRUMAN 


Sorrow’s Use. By GEORGE ELIOT 
Athanasia. By CHARLES G. AMES 
Assurances. By WALT WHITMAN 
Heart’s Love. By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


Size, 3 x 4 inches, neat designs, in colors. Price, 
less than one dozen, 2 cents each; per 
dozen, one kind or assorted, 20 cents (six 
dozen for one dollar). 


A BOY’S LIFE. 


By Henry D. STEVENS. Cloth, 50 cents; 
white and gold, full gilt, in box, 75 cents. 


“Simply and sweetly told. Every chapter is full 
of tenderness and pathos in describing a happy 
childhood and the gradual unfolding of a beautiful 
character. It is a volume to be put into the hands 
of parents with children, and also of those whose 
arms are empty because loved ones have been 
snatched away.”— The Advance (Chicago). 


JAMES H. WEST CO., Publishers, 
79 Milk Street, n Z c Boston, Mass. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


BY 
‘George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


Price 75 Cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St, 


_— 
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‘Maynard & Co.—It was a happy idea of Mr. 


Thrasher’s to prepare this comprehensive ac- 
count of the Industrial Institute for colored 
students, now so widely and well known as 
“Tuskegee.” Mr. Thrasher has every qualifica- 
tion for giving the work its essential character- 
istics of thoroughness and readableness. We 
have here a story which is as entertaining as 
fiction and as appealing as truth. If any one has 
an interest in this admirable institution,— and 
what thoughtful man anxious for the future wel- 
fare of his country can fail to have such an inter- 
est ?— we can think of no better way of express- 
ing it than by persuading his friends to possess 
themselves of this little volume. It is’ published 
‘in excellent quality, pleasing in form, abundantly 
illustrated, and only lacks that extraordinarily 
frequent omission,— an index. 


First PRINCIPLES. By Herbert Spencer. 
‘Sixth edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2.00.— What will certainly be the final edition 
ef the first principles of Spencer’s synthetic 
philosophy has received the careful attention 
and revision of the author. He reaffirms his 
main positions, and is convinced after forty years 
that his principles will be accepted as the ground 
of all reasoning concerning science and religion. 
It is to be noted that he makes similar state- 
ments concerning both these great realms of 
thought and knowledge, and affirms that the 
reader, whether he be an atheist, a pantheist, or 
a theist, will find nothing at variance with his 


belief or in support of it in these principles 


which lie back of all interpretations of nature 
and life. 


HANDBOOK FOR MINISTERS OF RELIGION. 
By W. Copeland Bowie. London: Philip Green. 
Mr. Bowie, as secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, has ample knowl- 
edge of the needs of ministers, and has therefore 
a sufficient reason for venturing to add to the 
many handbooks of this sort already published. 
We do not know just what the particular need is 
which this book aims to meet, probably that of 
younger ministers in the English field, Every 
minister will, however, find some suggestion or 
some appropriate reading, which may be ample 
recompense for the purchase of the little volume 
(only fifty-seven pages). We note a very large 
selection from American writers. 


Books Received. 


To Pustisuers.— Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecistTerR will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price,if known. Butwecanguarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


Privately Printed. 
In the Wake of the King’s Psaltery. By Ben Chay Chayin. 
From a hton, Mifftin & Co., Boston. 

Se age of American Authors. By Oscar Fay 

ms 
The Woodpeckers. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. $1.00. 
bo Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews. By 

Lyman Abbott. _ $2.00, 
A Pillar of Salt. By Jennette Lee. $1.25 
The ha of the Road. By Eugenia Brooke Frothing- 
1.50. 

From the Macmillan Compa: 

The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ace fe 
_ Osborn Taylor. $1.75. 
From B.S. Wasson & Co., Chicago. 

The Queens oe England. By Mary Howitt. Revised by 

eva Armstrong. 

From the Whitaker & Ray Somes eA San Frencice. 
y a Transition Period. amuel H,, 
1.00 


‘ork. 
By Henry 


7 


The Power and Promise of 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
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| Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS 


KING’S END 


By ALiceE Brown, author of “‘ Meadow Grass,” “Tiverton Tales,” etc. 


A charming story of New England village life, with amusing portrayals of 
eccentric New England character. It has Miss Brown’s fine Berary touch, also 
uncommon freshness, humor, and personal, charm. 


THE CURIOUS CAREER OF 
RODERICK CAMPBELL 


By JEAN N. McILwrairu, author of “A Book of Longfellow,” etc. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The Scottish hero fights for Prince Charlie for love of a lady above him in 
station. After Culloden the scene shifts to New York and Canada, where there are 
trading and exploring adventures among Indians and fighting between French and 
English, and where the hero finally wins something far better than a battle. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


By Herbert D. Warp, author of “The White Crown, and Other Stories,” etc. 
With a frontispiece illustration. Square 12mo, $1.00. 


A lens-maker, who is a reverent doubter, dies; and his spirit goes out among the 
stars. Far off he meets light which left the earth long before, bearing the pictures of 
great events. He witnesses the resurrection of Jesus, and his doubts are removed. 
The story is novel in conception, is told with much dramatic interest, and is an 
excellent Easter book. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Covering the portions of Europe commonly 
visited by tourists. By W. J. RotFre. Edition for 1901, carefully revised to 
date. With Maps, Street Plans, Money Tables, a Calendar of Festivals and 
Fairs, etc. Accurate, clear, compact, so as to go in one’s pocket. Flexible 
leather cover, $1.50, met. 


12mo, $1.50. 


Illustrated. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, - - 


Sent, postpaid, by 
BOSTON 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


A Discussion 


of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, 0.D., 


lution,’ etc, 
-.. CONTENTS ... 
The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 
Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, Ca a 


e 


SOUL-POWER. 


bdechendiaeecccdeccacclacccccvecececcccunameene ee 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 


Author of “Essential Man,!’ “Essay on Mental Evo 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on| Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love 


receipt of price by the publisher, 
"| GEO, H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


$1.00. 
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Little Folks in Winter Quarters. 


Under the-firs in the feary woods, 
Where the chipmunk goes to sleep, 
Where bunny counts his winter’s goods, 

And the ground-pines noiseless creep, 


The little black ant in his cubby nest 
Is snug and tight and warm : 

He fears not the gale that comes from the west, 
Nor the howl of the woodland storm. 


For all is well where the frugal are, 
Where the store is safe and sound; 
And they mind not the stare of the chill night star 
Tn their cubby nests under the ground. 
—H.S. Keller, in S. S. Times. 


For the Christian Register. 
Three Famous Outlaws. 
From ANCIENT BALLADS. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


II. 


Now well did Adam Bell, Clym of the 
Clough, and Will Cloudesley sleep on the night 
after Will was rescued from the hands of the 
sheriff of Carlisle; and well did sleep fair Alice 
and the children three. But with the coming of 
the morning care returned unto their hearts. 

“What make we now?” quoth Will, sadly. 
“For one night serveth the greenwood as a 
tavern wherein may sleep my wife and the chil- 
dren three; but soon cometh the cold weather, 
and the rain will fall and the winds will bite, 
and here have we poor shelter for women and 
children.” 

“Nor is the forest safe for us for the coming 
month. Be sure the sheriff of Carlisle will 
chase each day through the wildwood, seeking 
if he may lay rough hands on us.” 

“Little care we for his chasing and wishing,” 
quoth stout Adam Bell, with a shout of laugh- 
ter. “Would he might try it! But for the wife 
and children must we otherwise provide.” And 
all three set their wits together to discover a 
way out of the coil. 

It was Alice whose clever wits discovered the 
right answer to their questionings. “Betake ye 
to the king,” said she. “Tarry not until the 
sheriff cometh. Go seek pardon of the king for 
that ye have chased his deer through the forest. 
Acquaint him with the facts, how that ye be 
good men and true, shooting his deer not for 
wilful love of sport, but in dire need. I warrant 
me he will heed what ye say, and reckon ye 
among his trusted yeomen. Kings know not 
all, for few have they who tell them the honest 
truth.” 

After some talk the three agreed. Fair Alice 
should betake herself to a nunnery two miles 
from Carlisle, leading with her the two younger 
sons. There they would abide until the return 
of the three. The eldest son prayed that he 
might go with his father, and it seemed wise to 
take him. He was a stout, well-grown young- 
ster for his years, afeard of nothing, and able to 
bring back word to his mother in case aught 
should befall the outlaws. 

“Tarry not,” said fair Alice, again. “Hie ye 
to the king, and bring back with ye the charter 
of peace.” 

So the outlaws accompanied fair Alice and 
the two little boys nearly to the nunnery, then 
turned themselves and sped toward London as 
fast as might be. When they came to the 
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king’s court, they asked of no man leave to enter 
in at the palace gate, but pushed by the guards. 
The porter followed them, and said cour- 
teously : — 

“Yeomen, what would ye have? I pray ye 
tell me before entering, lest ye win an unde- 
served scolding for well-meaning officers. Good 
sirs, what will ye?” 

Then answered stout Adam freely : — 

“Sir, we be outlaws of the forest, come hither 
to the king to beg for a charter of peace and to 
offer our duty.” 

According to the law and custom of the land, 
when they came before the king they kneeled 
down, each holding up his hands. Then said 
Clym of the Clough: “Lord, we beseech thee 
here that ye will grant us grace. In many a 
sundry place have we killed your fat fallow 
deer; but we do sono more, if so be that the 
charter of peace may be ours.” 

“What be your names?” sternly queried the 
king. 

Then William of Cloudesley took the word, 
and answered truly. 

“Ah!” shouted the king. “Be ye indeed 
those knaves that men have told of to me! 
Here, then, I give ye my promise, straightway 
shall ye be hanged, one and all; and no mercy 
shall ye have, as I am king of the land!” 

Then his officers came forward to arrest the 
three. 

“So may I thrive,” said stout Adam Bell; “but 
I like not this game, and I would I were out of 
it. My lord, grant only that we may pass out 


as freely as we came in, and, if we live to be a 
hundred years old, never will we ask thee for 


grace again.” 
“Ye speak proudly,” said the king. “Hanged 
shall ye be, all three.” But Adam’s ready 


answer and his bright blue eyes and his rosy 


cheeks had pleased the queen. 


“It would be a great pity to hang such gallant 


fellows,” quoth she. “My lord, when I first 
came into this land to be your wedded wife, you 
promised on your life that you would grant me 
the first boon I would ask. Now I asked you 
none, never till now. Therefore, good lord, 
grant it me.” 

“Ask it, madam,” said the king, “and granted 
it shall be.” 

“Then grant me these yeomen, that they be 
not hanged.” 

“Madam, ye might have asked a boon that 
would be worth these three and many more. 
Ye might have asked towers and towns, parks 
and forests.” 

“None are so pleasant to me as this,” said 
she, sweetly. - 

“Sith it is your desire, your asking shall be 
granted; but, by my faith, liefer had I given you 
three good market towns.” 

Then the queen was a glad woman, and said 
she would undertake for them that they should 
be good’ men, and true. “And, pray, my lord,” 
she continued, “speak some merry word to them, 
that they may see comfort.” So the king bade 
them wash, and go to meat in the hall. 

Hardly had they begun to eat, when a noise 
was made of messengers, who came from the 
north with letters to the king. As they knelt 
down before him, the spokesman said, “Lord, 
your officers of Carlisle in the north countrie 
greet you well.” And then he explained how 
the sheriff and the justice of Carlisle wished to 
enter grievous complaint against three well- 
known outlaws, Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, 
and Will of Cloudesley, 
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The king was sore vexed that he had granted 
them the charter of peace; and he bade the ser- 
vants take up the tables, since that day he could 
eat no more for pure rage. After a little he 
bethought himself how he had heard of the 
wondrous skill these foresters possessed in 
archery ; and he gave orders that they should be 
brought to the archery butts, with the best 
archers of the court. “I will see these fellows 
shoot,” he said, “who have wrought all this 
trouble in the north.” 

So the king’s horsemen and the queen with 
her ladies, and the noble gentlemen of the court, 
all assembled; and the archers shot three times 
turn and turn about, our three outlaws shooting 
also in turn, Many failed not of the mark, 
though set at a good distance. 

Then laughed aloud gentle Will of Cloudesley : 
“Ha, ha! I hold him no good archer that 
shooteth at a mark so wide.” 

“And at what kind of a mark would ye shoot, 
I pray ye say ?”” demanded the king, sternly. 

“At such a mark as men use in my countrie, 
quoth Will, unabashed; and he went into the 
field with his two comrades, and they set up a 
hazel rod twenty score paces away. 

“Now I hold him an archer,” said Will, “who 
cleaveth yonder wand in two.” 

“Nay, there is none such,” said the king: 
“that can no mando.” But Will shot, and the 
hazel wand dropped apart. 

“Thou art the best archer that ever I heard 
tell of,” said the king; “but yet I repent me 
that I did spare thy life.” : 

“Nay, wait,” said Will; “for thy love will I do 
more mastery. Here is my son, full dear to me 
as ever a first son to a loving father. But I will 
tie him to a stake and I will lay on his head an 
apple, and I will go from him six score paces; 
and I myself with a broad arrow will cleave the 
apple, as I have but just nowcleaved the hazel 
rod.” 

“Now, by my faith,” said the king, “I take 
thee at thy word. If thou touchest his head or 
gown for any sight that men may see, thou and 
thy comrades shall hang all three. An thou 
hittest it, I will make thee my own bow-bearer, 
and thou shalt be my chief rider through all the 
north countrie.” 

Then Will drove a stout stake in the earth, 
and thereto he bound the bonny lad who had 
accompanied him from Englewood Forest, bid- 
ding him stand still. He turned the child’s face 
away, that he might not start; bid him be of 
good courage, and trust his father’s skill; set the 
apple on his head, and paced out six score 
paces. Then prayed he to the people that they 
speak not nor stir, since he who shooteth for 
such a wager needs, in truth, a steady hand. He 
drew out a fair, broad arrow, and set it in his 
stiff, strong bow. All around the people 
prayed to Heaven that the little lad be not 
hurt, and many a face was wet with tears ere 
the master drew the bow. But Will shot fair 
and free, and cleft the apple in two as all the 
world might see. 

“Heaven forbid,” shouted the king, “that ever 
thou shouldst shoot at me.” And he sprang 
from his seat and ran to the child, that he might 
see in very truth that he was not harmed. 
“Now will I do better than my word. Eighteen 
pence a day shalt thou have from the royal 
treasury ; and,as I have sworn, my chief rider 
shalt thou be over all the north countrie, 
and my own bow shalt thou bear in honor.” 

“And I will give thee seventeen pence a day 
besides,” added the queen, “‘and thou shalt fetch 


” 
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thy payment when thou wilt, no-man shall say 
nay to thee. Moreover, thou shalt have a place 
among my own yeomen, thou and thy brethren 
likewise. Your son shall be a page of the wine 
cellar; and, when he is older, I promise thee he 
shall be advanced.” 

The yeomen, no longer outlaws, knelt before 
the king and queen, thanking them for all their 
kind words and promises. Then the queen 
asked Will about his wife, and bade him hasten 
away and fetch her with the two younger boys. 

“William, bring me your wife,’’ said she. 
“Sorely do I long to see her, that I may tell 
her of her gallant boy. She hath indeed done a 
good woman’s part to train him thus, fearless 
and obedient. By my faith, she shall be my chief 
gentlewoman in my own nursery; and may she 
train my own boy as well.” 

Then the queen inquired of Clym of the 
Clough and of stout Adam Bell if so be they 
were also wedded. ‘Mind it not,” she said, as 
they blushingly denied any troth plight. “Thy 


rosy cheeks and bright blue eyes, good Adam | 


Bell, and thy tall, straight form and chestnut 
curls, young Clym of the Clough, will win favor 
quickly enough.” 

So the three dwelt in the king’s service ever 
after, loyal and trusted. They lived and died 


true men; but oft-times they thought with soft | i f A 
exchanges the manner in which a little Chinese 


laughter and merry jesting of the days in Engle- 
wood Forest when they chased the king’s deer or 


lay under the blue sky at noonday, glad in their | . , cj ro 
hearts for the gracious nature which had received | School, to introduce him to his teacher, it is 


them when men were unkind. 


A Spider’s Home. 


“What ails our new clock?” said papa one 
day, as he came home from his work, and found 
mamma just putting on the potato kettle in 
order to get dinner. “It is twelve o’clock now, 
and our clock lacks a whole- half-hour of the 
tight time.” 

“J don’t know,” said mamma: “it has always 
kept very good time until now.” 

Just then Elsa came running in from school, 
saying, “O mamma, I was late at school this 
morning, and Miss Prentiss was so sorry be- 
cause she had been teaching the children a new 
song that I missed!” 

Papa moved both hands of the clock around 
until both pointed straight up. Now Elsa knew 
what time it was, and guessed why she had been 
late that morning. 
“run over to Aunt Jennie’s to see if we can 
borrow her watch for a day. If our clock keeps 
on telling the wrong time, we might be late 
again to-morrow without the watch.” 

Elsa skipped away, pleased to help papa, and 
pleased to think that Aunt Jennie might slip the 
watch-chain around her neck and the pretty 
watch into her apron pocket, so that she could 
wear it all the way home. When she came 
back, the watch was hung up on a nail beside 
the clock. The next morning, when papa looked, 
he found that the clock was slower than ever; 
but he again set it right with the watch, It 
could not keep up, but grew slower and slower, 
until finally it stopped altogether. 

“Now,” said papa, “I will open the door that 
has always been tightly closed, to see if I can 
find out the trouble with our new clock.” Elsa 
and mamma peeped over his shoulder; and what 
do you suppose they saw? Why, somebody’s 
little home, all fixed up there among the pretty 
wheels, with curtains, draperies, and other 
silken things. The one who made all this was 


scampering away as fast as: his six’ little legs 
could carry him. 


you have just tied our clock up with so much 
spinning that it cannot go at all. 


right time. 


| papa just when to get up, mamma just when to 


‘When Little John Chinaman starts 


| writer. 


“Now, Elsa,” said papa, | 
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The 
teacher raises him up and sends him off to 
school, while arrangements are being made for 
his sleeping-room and so forth. At last the 
Chinese gentleman rises to take his leave, say- 
ing, “I have tormented you exceedingly to-day,” 
to which the teacher responds, “‘Oh, no, I have 
dishonored you.” As he goes toward the door, 
he keeps saying, “I am gone, I am gone.” 
Etiquette requires the teacher to repeat, as long 
as he is in hearing, “Go slowly, go slowly.” 


floor, and knocks his’ head against it. 
“That’s right,” said papa, “hurry away; for 


You and the 
clock are both such busy workers; but you can- 
not work together, so you had better fix up.a 
home somewhere else.” 

Papa brushed the spider’s work all away, 
when the wheels commenced turning, and the 
pendulum said its soft “tick-tock” again. Baby 
waved his tiny hand to show how the clock 


goes; for he had been watching, too. Papa set 


the hands again with Aunt Jennie’s watch, and Dry to read, but Fun to do. 
the next morning both were together telling the 


The watch was now carried home! j, Surprise your father with your snow- 


to Aunt Jennie, and after this the clock told | shovel. 

2. See that little fellow who owns no sled! 
Pack him on to yours: the fun will be double. 

3. Icy sidewalks give double chances,— 
a chance to slip; a chance to keep others from 
slipping. 

4. Ashes carefully placed on each glare of ice 
give comfort to all the feet which are to walk 
over them. 

5. Snowballing is great fun when it is fun for 
all. 

6. Every time you brush off the snow before 
you enter the house, you help care for your own 
home.— Selected. 


get breakfast, Elsa just when to get ready for 
school, and nobody need be late any more on 
account of not knowing the right time.— Zhe 
Child’s Garden. 


to School, 


Those who have just lately started to school 
will be interested in learning from one of our 


boy makes his entrance into the school-world. 

When a Chinaman takes his little boy to 
Not a Duke at any Price. 
done as follows, according to. one missionary 
When the Chinaman arrives at the 
school, he is escorted to the reception-room, and 
both he and the teacher shake their own hands 
and bow profoundly, Then the teacher asks, 
“What is your honorable name?” 

“My mean, insignificant name is Wong.” 

Tea and a pipe are sent for, and the teacher 
says, “Please use tea.” The Chinaman sits and 
puffs for a quarter of an hour before he says to 
the teacher, “What is your honorable name ?” 

“My mean, insignificant name is Pott.” 

“What is your honorable kingdom ?” 

“The small, petty district from which I come 
is the United States of America.” This comes 
hard, but etiquette requires the teacher to say it. 

“How many little stems have you sprouted ?” 
This means, “How old are you?” 

“I have vainly spent thirty years.” 

“Is the honorable and great man of the house- 
hold living ?” 

He is asking after the teacher’s father. 

“The old man is well.” 

“How many precious little ones have you?” 

“I have two little dogs.” These are the 
teacher’s own children. 

“How many children have you in your illus- 
trious institution ?” 

“T have a hundred little brothers.” 

Then the Chinaman comes to business. 

“Venerable master,” he says, “I haye brought 
my little dog here, and worshipfully intrust him 
to your charge.” 

The little fellow, who had been standing in the 
corner of the room, comes forward at this, 
kneels before the teacher, puts his hands on the 


SAPOLIO 


LIKE A GOOD TEMPER SHEDS A 
. BRIGHTNESS EVERYWHERE. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell says that King Robert 
III. was the first to introduce the title of duke 
into Scottish nobility. This was in 1398, when 
he created his son David Duke of Rothesay and 
his brother, the Earl of Fife, Duke of Albany. 
Having done so much for his relations, he of- 
fered to make the Earl of Douglas (better 
known as Archibald the Grim, Lord of Gallo- 
way) a duke, too. But the so-called honor was 
refused. When the heralds greeted him as “Sir 
Duke! Sir Duke!” he answered with the ut- 
most contempt, “Sir Drake! Sir Drake!” To 
understand this properly, it must be remembered 
that duke (or duek) is also Scotch for duck.— Se- 
lected. 


‘Did your playmate enjoy her visit?” said 
mamma to her small daughter, who had just 
bidden adieu to her little friend. ‘Why, yes, 
mamma, I think she did,” replied the child. “I 
called her ‘my dear’ very often, in that dressy 
zone you use when you have company.”— Youth's 
Companion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


NERVOUSNESS. 


. Asuperior restorative when the ner- 
vous system has become impaired by 
mental or physical overwork. 
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Good News. 


Hope Evermore and Believe. 


Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars 
. direct thee. 

Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass thé earth. 

Not for the gain of the gold, for the getting, the hoarding, 

‘the having, 

But for the joy of the deed, but for the duty to do. 

Go with the spiritual life, the higher volition and action, 

With the great girdle of God, go and encompass the earth. 


. . 


Go; say not in thy heart, And what, then, were it accom- 
plished, 

Were the wild impulse allayed, what were the use or the 

_ good? 

Go; when the instinct is stilled and when the deed is ac- 
complished, 

What thou hast done and shalt do shall be declared to 
thee then. 

Go with the sun and stars, and yet evermore in thy spirit 

Say to thyself, It is good; yet is there better than it. 

This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little: | 

Nevertheless, it is good, though there is better than it. 


—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


From Hampton Institute. 


We have read with great interest the accounts 
of the meeting at King’s Chapel in which Dr. 
Frank Peabody and Mr. Frissell brought for- 
ward the work of the Institute. It is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the importance of this work. 
It is difficult to take in all its relations to the 
great national questions. I hope that the 
readers of the column of Good News will re- 
member that in my list of “Five Great En- 
terprises,” to one or other of which I asked 
young people to address themselves definitely, 
the Hampton Institute work is one. 

I like to come here every spring, if it were 
only to have an object lesson in the business of 
“Together,” and so to take courage for the 
twelve months which are to follow. I wrote to 
a near friend yesterday that I should be glad if 
I could look in on Bernard and his twelve com- 
panions, as they opened up civilization in their 
“Valley of Robbers.” Then and there the civil- 
ization of the West was born. And I should 
not be sitting in this chair now, writing with 
Gillott’s steel pen and Carter’s ink, on a care- 
fully devised tablet, to the leading newspaper in 
the world, if Bernard and his twelve men had 
not gone into that wilderness. I wish I had 
had a chance to go with them. Failing that, I 
am glad to see the like business here. 

For I know no college, corporation, or other 
community, where all parties seem to “keep 
their ehd in sight” so steadily as these ladies 
and gentlemen do. I do not think they would 
like to have it said; but all the same it is true 
that, while the work and play of the negro and 
Indian pupils are of great importance in the 
great race question, and therefore of great inter- 
est, what is of more interest and of as much 
importance is the even tenor with which the 
work of education and amusement goes on 
here. 

To speak in detail as to their success in this 
work, one wants to refer again to the world- 
wide difference between education and instruc- 
tion. These hundred teachers, more or less, 
heads of departments, librarians, majors, and 
the rest, really believe that the boys and girls, 
say of sixteen years of age, who come to them 
from cities or from wildernesses, can be so 
trained as to leave them, at the end of four 
years, accomplished men and women, loving 
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God and showing their love to him by serving 
their country. The whole corps of teachers and 
others seem to comprehend that this is their 
first, second, and last business. It isthe business 
of first importance. True, one detail of it is 
that the pupils shall know certain things. Thus 
they.are to know that indeperidence was de- 
clared in 1776. It would be well for. them to 
know that King Alfred was a different person 
from King Arthur. It is as well for them to 
know that Tom Jefferson is.a different person 
from Joe Jefferson, and much his inferior. But 
the acquiring of the knowledge of these things is 
not the principal object of the concern. The 
central or principal effort is to make nearly a 
thousand boys and girls love God and serve 
mankind. 

I am acquainted with many colleges in which 
the work is loyally given to the business of in- 
struction. This college and Tuskegee are the 
only institutions which receive young men and 
young women for the central object of education, 
thus distinctly and pre-eminently avowed. Speak- 
ing in general, churches are regarded as the 
institutions which have education in hand, while 
colleges and schools devote themselves to the 
minor business of instruction. 

If I were King of France, or, better, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives in Washington, 
what I would do would be this: I would set the 
right people to putting into the right appropria- 
tion bill an annual appropriation of a million and 
a half dollars, to be divided between the fifteen 
slave States for the establishment of institutions 
like this and like Tuskegee, one in each State. 
I should call them institutes, because that word 
has no conventional meaning about it. If I 
called them schools, they would gradually drift 
into the hands of a lot of professionals who are 
attacking school-keeping mechanically ; and, be- 
fore I was well in my grave, they would be send- 
ing out young men who pretended to know the 
difference between the optative and subjunctive, 
and where the digamma should be properly 
inserted. Now those things are curious, if not 
important. But there is no fear whatever that 
they will be neglected. Our million and a half 
is to be scattered among fifteen States, in pro- 
portion to their negro population.. And it will 
be used in the methods of industrial education, 
because, as things stand, the leaders of the black 
race for the next fifty years must inspirit and 
encourage the negroes to working out their own 
salvation. That was Saint Paul’s phrase, and it 
was Saint Bernard’s. These men and women 
are not to talk out their salvation, nor argue it 
out, nor prophesy it out; nay, not even to vote it 
out, nor to prayit out. They are todoit exactly 
as Saint Paul made tents, and as Saint Bernard 
drove his pick-axe into the ground and built stone 
walls, to the greater glory of God. These insti- 
tutes of ours, all fifteen of them, would be bap- 
tized with the baptism of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. That is, people of all races would be 
permitted to attend, whatever their grandfathers 
were. Of this the result would be that the 
Southern whites would all be too grand to go; 
and consequently, without saying so, the nation 
would establish fifteen Hamptons in fifteen 
States. Our act itself would retain Hampton 
and Tuskegee as the institutes for Virginia and 
Alabama. 

Of all this, the consaquence would be, in 1951, 
that the black people would be better educated 
than the white people through those States, and 
what would follow —would follow. And here 
is the reason why the enlargement of the system 
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of Hampton becomes one of the “Five Great 
Enterprises ” of the century. : 


Epwarp E. HAtt. ~ 


Southern Letter. 


Being under commission from the American 
Unitarian Association to visit, learn of, and to 
help as far as may be the various households of 
our Unitarian faith which dwell in the Southern 
parts of our country, it will interest some 
readers of the Register, I am sure, to learn from 
me how it is going with these distant fellow- 
members in their spiritual community. 

At Richmond, Va., I made my first stop. 
There Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn has under- 
taken to gather into a working fellowship the 
liberal Christian and religious believers of the 
city and of a new suburb of Richmond, High- 
land Springs. And most zealously and hope- 
fully Mr. Schermerhorn has begun his work. 
Highland Springs is a village of recent found- 
ing, about five miles away from the city, con- 
nected with it by an electric railway. The only 
church edifice in the place is one, now the 
property of Unitarians, presented to our people 
by Mr. Read, the founder of the town. Pend- 
ing arrangements for beginning Unitarian ser- 
vices in Richmond, the Unitarians of the city 
have been making afternoon trips each Sunday 
to unite with their friends in religious service 
at the suburban church,—a faithfully performed 
and often a very self-denying act of devotion, as 
it seemed to me. In storm, rain, or snow, in 
mud and slush, for weeks before I went there, 
these devoted believers in a liberal Christianity 
had been gathering each Sunday under their 
earnest minister, following as he had led them. 
But Mr. Schermerhorn’s main aim is, of course, 
to establish in Richmond itself a representative 
and influential Unitarian church. When I left 
him, he was perfecting plans for a great mass 
meeting, to be held in some central hall in the 
city on the evening of March 3, “the eve of the 
inauguration of Thomas Jefferson as President 
of the United States,” for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a memorial of Jefferson and of initiating a 
movement for the building of a “Jefferson me- 
morial church” in Richmond. How far the in- 
tention has been carried, I do not know. But a 
few weeks ago it was the main stimulating aim 
of the pastor and people of our renewing church 
in Virginia’s capital city. The best success fol- 
low the high venture thus made! é 

An entertaining story might be told, under the 
heading “A Unitarian in Search of Brethren,” of 
my experiences at Knoxville, Tenn. Failing 
to receive certain guiding letters, I was left, on 
arrival in Knoxville, without clew to a single 
fellow-believer in the place. So I began a quest 
for one. A placard of years’ standing, telling of 
Unitarian services in a certain building, had re- 
mained undisturbed in the reading-room of the 
hotel where I had taken lodgings. But at the 
designated building no one could be found who 
knew of even\the name “Unitarian,” nor ata 
newspaper office from which Sunday church, 
notices are published, nor at the post-office, nor 
in the “city directory.” However, the hunt was 
carried further,—through a small restaurant 
under the building in which years ago Mr. West- 
all had at times preached from the motto, “Truth 
for Authority, not Authority for Truth.” Then 
the search was continued, through a physician’s 
office, into a Methodist minister’s study, by a 
cobbler’s bench, into a barber shop, into a rail- 
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road office, and at last into a comfortable home, 
where were found genuine hospitality and fellow- 
ship in faith. In Knoxville, as I learned later, 
there are many liberals in religion, and there are 
some among them ready to unite as a Unitarian 
church; but a centralizing leader has not yet ap- 
peared to guide in the needed organization and 
to establish it as a working church. Before 
going to Knoxville, I had spent several days 
in the famed winter and summer resort of North 
Carolina, Asheville. Some time ago the begin- 
nings of a Unitarian church had been made 
there, but the planting was of the nature of an 
exotic. The chief nurture it received came from 
a distance. The changes of the years deprived 
the promised growth of that; and it has since 
languished, as such things uncared for languish. 
I met with a number of earnest Unitarian be- 
lievers in Asheville, and learned that they hope 
for a time when a renewal of life and increase of 
strength large enough to start forward again an 
organized church may come. There is a liberal 
ethical religious movement now and then in opera- 
tion in the community, under the name “The Free 
Church of the Friendly Spirit.” As yet, it has 
no permanency or continuity of life or definite- 
ness of purpose. It may become of positive 
value in the development of the higher life of 
the people, as time passes. In Asheville quite 
a valuable lot of ground is held in trust for a 
possible future Unitarian church. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., is fortunate in having a 
well-organized Unitarian society, owning a 
commodious, attractive, well located, convenient 
church building, and much encouraged with an 
increasing membership and congregation, under 
the effective, practical ministry of Rev. Marion F. 
Ham. Mr. Ham was well known in Chattanooga 
‘before he undertook the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian fold there. The good repute of our name 
has been profitably sustained by him. He isa 
persona grata among the other ministers of the 
city; and our church has been made by him a 
forum for friendly discussion of important relig- 
jous, ethical; and socialj questions by leading 
thinkers in the place, regardless of their denomi- 
national associations. Altogether, the cause of 
religious liberalism seems to be advancing. 

In like terms, one may speak of the condition 
and prospects of organized Unitarianism in 
Atlanta,Ga. The tasteful new church build- 
ing and the devoted congregation of our faith 
there, cared for under the generous, devout, 
and wise ministry of Rev. C. A. Langston, were 
very cheering to me. At neither Chattanooga 
nor Atlanta was there anything for an official of 
the home Association to do beyond rejoicing 
with those that rejoice, giving what fraternal 
service there was opportunity for, and saying, 
“God bless you!” in moving away to other places 
within his mission. I like the new Atlanta 
church. It is bright, cheery, well placed, con- 
venient in its arrangements for the social side 
of church life. Agreeable and earnest people, 
too, are Mr. Langston’s,—pleasure and source 
of confidence for the times to come. 

Much interesting incident in many ways has 
befallen me on the trip; and, had I command of 
the Register’s columns, I should relate it. But 
there are not only the South and my journey- 
ings, but there are also North, West, and East, 
with all their varied interests, claimants for a 
hearing here; and I must not ask overmuch. 
Perhaps at some other time editorial generosity 
will bring my further story and the Register’s 
readers together. Ciay MACAULEY. 

’ Field Sec'y for the A. U. A. in the South. 

Nzw Orteans, La. © 


|  Wanted,—“ Christiaa Registers.” ” 


Iam anxious to obtain some more Christian 
Registers (not old numbers, but current numbers 
sent weekly to addresses which I will furnish). 
Some of my correspondents have waited a long 
time after receiving a promise of the Register, 
and I have obtained all I can from our own 
Alliance. Any subscriber to the Christian Reg- 
ister, who will send her (or his) copy weekly, 
after reading it, will confer a great favor. For 
several “Cheerful Letter Exchange” correspond- 
ents, I am desirous of obtaining current num- 
bers of the Vew England Magasine, sent in the 
same way, to addresses which I will furnish. 
Address (Miss) L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. 
Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Literature. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

A gracious gentlewoman of our Unitarian 
faith at West Newton, Mass., has been sending 
to me for the last year or more our literature 
in the way of back numbers of the Christian 
Register and Unitarian sermons. A large por- 
tion of this printed matter I placed in hotels, 
telegraph offices, the lobby of our post-office, 
and other places of public resort, not forgetting 
in my distribution “the least of these my breth- 
ren” in hospitals, and even prisons and jails. 
The extreme heat of last summer and fall so 
prostrated me (being now well on in my seventy- 
fourth year) that the literature necessarily ac- 
cumulated on my hands. My health having 
greatly improved within the last three months, 
I have resumed the distribution. A few weeks 
ago a house-to-house visitation was made in 
the Pine Hills district of our city; and between 
ninety and one hundred copies of the Register 
were left, in each of which was enclosed a 
printed sermon. This work is preliminary to 
holding a series of “Neighborhood Social Relig- 
ious Services” in the district. We have only 
one Unitarian family in this part of our city. 
They will gladly open their commodious parlors 
for the work. After due reflection it has come 
to be believed that, in addition to the excellent 
work being done by Rev. Dr. Brundage and the 
First Unitarian Society, a loving persistence in 
the labor of distributing our literature and 
holding these neighborhood meetings is greatly 
needed. As an illustration of the dense igno- 
rance in some quarters here in regard to our 
faith, the following incident is in point. In a 
conversation awhile ago with a Presbyterian 
woman of more than average intelligence re- 
garding our work here, she asked me, “What do 
you Unitarians believe?’ I began to reply, 
“Well, first, we believe in one God.” 
imagine my astonishment as she instantly, and 
with evident surprise responded, “Oh, then you 
don’t believe in the Father?” Her idea seemed 
to be that, with the tremendous results hinging 
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onthe rejection of the dogma of the deity of 
Jesus, no one would dare for a moment to ques- 
tidn that. In talking with an acquaintance, 
after we had both listened to one of Dr. Brun- 
dage’s strong sermons on the “Unity of God,” I 
asked my friend, “Well, how did you like that?” 
On his demurring, I said, “Was it not all true?” 
He responded, “Oh, it may be”; and then, after 
a slight hesitation, he pompnaga; “But it is safer 
to believe the other way.” 

I desire to ask through your ealians for 
back numbers of the Register and for Unitarian 
sermons, etc.; for the enlightenment of people 
here and in this vicinity. All such matter sent 
mé by mail I shall seek to judiciously use. Last 
June the Fellowship Committee of the Middle 
States Conference appointed me a lay preacher. 
Preaching and the distribution of our good liter- 
ature may well go together. 


; Henry L. GLADDING. 
Avpany, N:Y. 


_ Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


NOTES. 


On Thursday, February 21, the unions in and 
around Worcester met with the South Unitarian 
Society, Worcester, invited there by the Young 
People’s Religious Union. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted : — 

Resolved, That the organization which has held 
neighborhood meetings from time to time in this 
vicinity be known as the Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions of the Southern part 
of Worcester County. 

Resolved, That this Federation hold three meet- 
ings each-year, on February 22, May 30, and the 
day after Thanksgiving. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed at this meeting to confer with a com- 
mittee of three of the North Worcester Federa- 
tion, and consider having a county convention on 
April 19. 

The officers elected for this federation are: 
president, Mr. H. A. Macgowan, Worcester; 
vice-president, Miss Alice Eames, Northboro; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Anna M. Sears, 
Millbury. After the business, Rev. A. S. 
Weatherly extended a cordial welcome to the 
guests. He was followed by Rev. Charles Cas- 
son of Revere, who spoke on “Unitarianism in 
Earnest.” 

‘Reports were given of the work done by the 
different unions. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed, and the first meeting of this newly 
organized federation was voted a great success. 


TOPICS AND REFERENCES, 


Topic for March 17, “Applied Christianity : 
(a) Humane Society; (4) Red Cross.” Luke 


X. 30-37: 
The Massachusetts Humane Society. 


‘BY THE SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY. 


The Humane Society of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts has now been in existence for 
one hundred and sixteen years.. It was insti- 
tuted in the year 1785 and incorporated in 
1791; and, in the language of the charter, “the 
end and design of the institution of the said 
society is for the recovery of persons who meet 
with such accidents as produce in them the 
appearance of death, and for promoting the 
causes -of humanity by pursuing such means, 
from time to time, as shall have for their object 
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the preservation of; human life and the allevia- 
tion of its miseries.” : 

One of the first acts of the society was the 
printing and publishing in 1787 of “Methods 
of Treatment to be used with Persons appar- 
ently Dead from Drowning.” This work 
has been continued by the society to the 
present time by circulating cards and pam- 
phlets containing instructions for saving drown- 
ing persons and for restoring persons apparently 
dead from drowning. 

Another early act of the Humane Society in 
alleviating the miseries of human life was the 
aid which it gave to the establishing of the 
McLean Asylum for the Insane. This aid 
consisted in the appropriation in 1816 of 
$5,000 of the funds of the society on the con- 
dition that $20,000 more should be obtained 
upon certain terms named by the society. The 
terms were accepted by the trustees of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and thus was 


laid the foundation for the McLean Asylum | 


for the Insane. 

The saving of life from shipwreck has always 
been one of the chief objects of the society’s 
work. In the earlier days, when there were 
few houses on the coast of Massachusetts 
where shipwrecked sailors could find shelter, 
huts of refuge were placed by the society. at 
exposed places. -Later the society added to the 
work of caring for shipwrecked seamen after 
they had reached the land the work of getting 
ashore, and for this purpose stationed a life- 
boat at Cohasset in 1807. To-day the society 
has on the coast of Massachusetts thirty-nine 
life-boats, ten dories, and. twenty-eight guns 
with their breeches-buoy apparatus. Few, if 
any, persons appreciate the amount of time, 
thought, and money necessary to keep the 
apparatus of the society in good condition, 
ready for use, and for use, as is usually the 
case, in the worst of weather, and under the 
most. unfavorable conditions. This work, how- 
ever, has found its reward in the great number 
of lives that have been saved, and that are 
likely forever to be saved, from shipwreck. 

Besides undertaking to. save life directly by 
means of life-saving appliances, the Humane 
Society, by giving medals or certificates to 
commemorate acts of self-sacrifice and bravery 
in rescuing people, awakens and quickens a 
sense of humane duty that unquestionably leads 
to the saving of many lives, But the value 
of the society’s work. is not to be measured 
by the number of lives saved. It is an inesti- 
mable benefit to the community that its thoughts 
should be turned from self-interest and sordid- 
ness to the contemplation of generous .and 
heroic deeds. 

In a discussion of “Applied Christianity” 
the society’s work may be summed up as the 
endeavor to practise what may well be preached 
under the text “He that loseth his life shall 
save it.” 


The Red Cross of Europe and 
America. 


Into the shell-shattered city of Strasburg, on 
the morning after its capitulation to the Grand 
Duke of Baden, there walked, unguarded, un- 
attended save by a maid, a slight, delicate 
woman in a dark, plain dress, with a scarlet 
cross wrought in her sleeve above the elbow. 
Through the conquering troops which guarded 
the city she went fearlessly, unchallenged and 


unmolested; and the sentinels on the ramparts | 


|them into the heart of ‘the stricken city: ° 


‘wait at least, several hours. 
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grounded their muskets ‘as’ she "touched ‘the 
scarlet symbol on her arm, and’ hurried” past 


continued her work of’ mercy and ministration 
to the wounded and dying. * Twice. each week 
hundreds of women went to her housé'to receive? 
their work, for which they were abundantly: 
paid. Forty thousand neatly fashioned «gar- 
ments were packed in boxes stamped’ with the 
scarlet cross. 

The Commune in Paris had fallen... All was 
dire distress and confusion. Suddenly there 
appeared the same vision of mercy, pale, dust- 
covered, for she had walked seven miles into the’ 
city. The mayor had been reinstated but-a few 
hours, and was anxious and: heart-sick. Sud- 
denly a soft voice sounded in his ear, an earnest, 
tender woman's face was lifted to his owh. He 
caught the gleam of a scarlet cross, and heard ; 
“Mayor, I have come to help you. I have forty 
thousand garments in my boxes outside the city 
and plenty of money.” The mayor’s house was 
instantly at her disposal; but she argued, “It is 
too grand: give mé some humble place where 
the poor will not be afraid to come to me.” 
“Madam, eight months ago, I left my house to 
be burned, as I supposed. To-day, through the 
grace of God, it stands intact. Is it too good 
for God’s poor? Make it your headquarters. 
They will go to you anywhere.” The-history of 
Strasburg repeats itself; and the hungry are fed, 
the naked clothed, and then the woman of the 
red cross vanished. 

When the Mississippi overflowed its banks 
in 1884, and the people were without homes, 
food, money, or seed for the next season’s 
planting, suddenly out of the turbulent waters 
a steamer laden to her guards with every variety 
of provender, sustenance, and comfort for man 
and beast, came to the rescue. Whence she 
came, no one knew: only a woman stood at the 
helm, with a cross of crimson on her sleeve, 
and at the mast a banner floated, a shield of 
white crossed with scarlet bars. When the 
floods abated and the needs were all supplied, 


the strange craft vanished, and her colors were - 


hauled down. 

Who is this mysterious woman that contgiila 
the soldiers of opposing armies, and commands 
the Exchange of the world with a gleam of the 
scarlet cross ? 

Heroes of the Rebellion knew her as the first 
woman nurse to bring aid and succor to the 
wounded. The Army of the Potomac knew 
her; and the heroes of Morris Island have 
never forgotten the only woman who remained 
on the island, caring for the wounded, while 
shot and shell fell like hail. The widows and 
mothers of the Andersonville dead will ever 
remember her at whose request the bodies of 
30,000 men who died there were identified and 
buried in marked graves. The sufferers of the 
Ohio floods, Michigan fires, Charlestown earth- 
quake, Texas drought, and the Mt. Vernon tor- 
nado can tell who she is. In Cuba the soldiers, 
who were starving while they waited for supplies 
to arrive om the delayed transports, knew the 
woman to whom their leader went in despair, 
begging that she sell him food enough for his 
famished men. “No,” she replied. “I have no 
right to sell these stores.” “For God’s sake, 
madam, what shall I do?” “I’ cannot sell you 
stores, but I can give you any amount. How 
much shall I order?” “How soon can we have 
them?” asked the delighted man, thinking to 
: “In fifteen min- 
utes,” was the prompt reply. : 


ie 


She. 
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All these and many more know her name, 
and bless her for the care and timely succor. 
Every sovereign in Europe knows well the 
name and works’ of Clara Barton, the president 
of the American Red Cross. Who would not 


_ rather leave behind the memory she will leave 


in loving hearts than be king, queen, or em- 
peror?— Slecversalist Leader. 


The Red Cross Society. 


BY MRS. STUART REED. 


The Red Cross is an international organiza- 
tion, the result of a treaty framed by a congress 
known as the 
Geneva.” In June, 1859, a Swiss gentleman, 
Mr. -Henri Dunant by name, travelling in Italy, 


battle. With the love for suffering humanity 
strong in his heart, he obtained permission to 
visit the hospital and care for the wounded 
soldiers. The horrible scenes he witnessed, the } 
terrible suffering through lack of medical help 
and supplies and even proper food, so impressed 
him that at first he could scarcely trust himself 
to speak of them. After a time, still feeling 
keenly that something might be done to allevi- 
ate such horrors, he wrote a book called_a 
“Souvenir de Solferino,’’ which was translated 
into several languages; and, encouraged by its 
success, Mr. Dunant asked that he might pre- 
sent the subject at the next Conference of the 
Society of Public Utility, to be held in Geneva 
in October, 1863. He'desired to ask if the war- 
making powers of the world might not be 
brought to consider the needless suffering in- 
flicted upon their faithful soldiers, and some 
arrangements made whereby these sufferings 
could be mitigated; and so zealously did he 
present his. theories and suggestions that a 
convention was called for the following year, 
1864, to be composed of delegates. commis- 
sioned from the head of every government in 


-the world. This convention was held. in Ge- 


neva; and for nearly two weeks the subject was 
deliberated, and resulted in an agreement upon 
the ten articles now known as the “Treaty of 
Geneva” or the “Treaty of the Red Cross.” 
These articles were taken to the respective 
governments; and at the end of four months 
twelve of the leading nations of Europe had 
acceded to the treaty, which guaranteed the 
neutrality of wounded and sick soldiers, hos- 
pitals and the persons and effects of those 
employed in and about them, all supplies of 
medicine or food for the use of these persons 
either on the field or in the hospital, when they 
should bear the sign of the organization, the 
Red Cross. The president of the convention, 
M. Gustav Moynier, was made president of the 
International Committee, and holds the same 


‘position to-day after long years of faithful ser- 


vice. The flag and arm badge were chosen as 
a compliment to Switzerland for her noble in- 
itiative in the cause of humanity, and is the 
reverse of the banner of that republic.—a red 
Greek cross on a white ground. 

‘By the conditions of the treaty each govern- 
ment must form a central national organization. 
One national head in each country must receive 
and transmit all communications between its 


_ government and the International Committee; 


but each national committee is an independent 
body, making its own rules and laws, so long 
as they do not conflict with the articles of the 
treaty. — 


‘lumbia, Oct. 1, 1881. 
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' By reference to dates, it will be seen that this | 
| organization was formed during our Civil War; 

| and, though invited to send delegates to the con- 
| vention, the invitation was declined. The Inter- 
national Committee continued to send all litera- | 


ture to our government and repeat the invitation 
to join the treaty, but no response was made; 
and to one noble, self-sacrificing woman are we 


indebted for the formation of the American | 
The ‘splendid work of | 


National Red Cross. 
|Clara Barton during our Civil War was well 


known abroad; and when, in 1869, worn and ill, | 


she went to Geneva to recuperate, she was 


| visited by members of the International Com- | 
mittee, who asked of her why the United States 
- 2 i |held aloof from the treaty, when its tender care | 

International Convention of |for its soldiers had challenged the admiration of 
‘the world. Thirty-two governments had now 


: ; | joined the treaty. 
chanced to be near Solferino at the time of the } 


On the opening of hostilities between France 


|and Germany, Miss Barton was invited to see for | 
herself the work of the Red Cross in time of | 
'war. Deeply impressed with its grand possibil- 


ities, she promised to use every endeavor to 
‘bring the work of the Red Cross to the knowl- 


the Ameri €* A | i 
ple OMe mabe oe 'membership and per ‘cent. of attendance at 


ithe Sunday-school. 


The matter was brought to the notice of Presi- 
dent. Hayes in 1877, with no success; and not 
till the administration of President Garfield was 
any favorable response secured. He became 
greatly interested in the subject and in the little 
society which had been formed; and, when the 
presidency of the association was tendered him, 
he declined in favor of Miss Barton, it being, he 
said, but a just recognition of her valuable 
services in having brought the Red Cross into | 
this country. Miss Barton was nominated by | 
President Garfield June 9, 1881. 

President Garfield had designed to lay the} 
matter of the treaty before Congress in his 


‘annual message, but the first message never | 
came; and it remained for President Arthur to | 
grandly carry out the design of his lamented 


chief. The treaty was adopted by the United 
States on July 26, 1882. 

During this time the central committee of the 
United States had not been idle. 
membership of about thirty, it had become in- 
corporated under the-laws of the District of Co- 
Conscious of the slight 
probability of frequent wars‘in our country, it 
had made a request to the framers of the treaty 
that our government might enter the treaty with 
the privilege of treating great national ‘calami- 
ties, such as pestilence, famine, cyclones, fires, 
on the same basis of relief as for war. This re- 
quest was most graciously granted, and is known 
as the “American amendment.” Work has been 
done in all floods and disasters, besides. The 
enormous war supplies administered by societies 
all over our land, working in the name of the 


Red Cross, both in Cuba and the Philippines, | 


make a sum total of work accomplished of no 
small magnitude. 

The treaty nations of Europe gave to the 
central societies the recognition and moral sup- 
port of their respective governments and pro- 
tection to the name and insignia, and for twelve 
years our government has been entreated to do 
the same, without success till the past. year. 
We had Red Cross tobacco, Red Cross toma- 
toes, Red Cross washing-machines, and other 
things of-like nature. After all these years of 
waiting, Congress granted a national charter, 
the President signed the bill, and the United 
States joined the other nations of. the world in 
this gracious act. 


| Solid Silver, 17 Cents. 


With a charter | 


CHURCH 


New England, 11,600 tons.. 
Commonwealth (new), 13, 209 tons,...Mar. 13, Apr. 10 


rian church Figg churell/ edifice’ in the State. 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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To Superintendents, 


Teachers, and Pastors. 


No device ever conceived has succeeded as 
the STAR SYSTEM has in increasing the 


Here are three miracles 
wrought by the use of the system :— 


| Rocklan d, Me. 


The attendance has been d-udled since we adopted the 
system, and still they come.—Rev. E. H. CHapin. 
Rockport, Mass. 

Our year of trial of the “Star System” is just closing. 
The result is that our registered membership is nearly 
three times as large as at the beginning of the trial.— 
B. G. Russgii. 
| Macedon, N.Y. 

We have been using the Star System some time, and 
! find the results very satisfactory, Our attendance has 
| increased in two months 142 members. -Maup S. GILLIs. 


THE PRICES OF STARS: 


Gold Plated, 25 Cents. 
Solid Gold, 65 Cents. 


‘Address all otders or communitations to 
REV. A. C. GRIER - - “ Racine, Wis. 


HAVE YOUR 


cHURCH REPAIRED 


BEFORE EASTER 


Pipe and Reed Organ Repairing 
by Skilled Workmen 


Estimates given free of charge 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY, 


. 180 Tremont Street, Boston 


OMINION EUROP 
LINE for 


" FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and be nny 
+» Mar. 27, Apr. 24 


Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, $37.50 upwards. 


For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


Special L fpr to Unitarian settlers 
= one of the finest health resorts in 

Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 
On street car line, near 


NOTICE, 
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The animating, vital principle of the Red 
Cross is helpfulness for those in need; and 
human brotherhood and the law of love, its 
creed. It knows no race, no nationality, no 
color, no preference. Suffering humanity is its 
only incentive. It means not national aid for 
the needs of the people, but the people’s help 
for the needs of the nation when such needs be- 
fall it. Its workers have been volunteers; and, 
except during great calamities, it does its work 
so quietly and unostentatiously that even its 
name is unknown to the multitude. But to all 
the brave workers everywhere, laboring for the 
uplifting of humanity, its name is an inspiration, 
its good deeds a pride and a glory, and its pre- 
cious insignia the symbol of those who, like the 
Master, are “going about doing good.” 


The Sunday School. 


There has always been more or less discus- 
sion over the religious views of Daniel Web- 
ster. This controversy has not omitted the 
Sunday-school. Some have declared that Dan- 
iel Webster was opposed to Sunday-schools; but 
a writer, some two years ago, brought out the 
fact that this noted statesman attended a meet- 
ing in Washington assembled to consider this 
very subject. The resolution before the meet- 
ing was “that the American Sunday School 
Society Union establish a Sunday-school in 
every destitute place throughout the valley of the 
Mississippi within two years.” The date of the 
meeting was Feb. 16, 1831. In the condensed 
report of Mr. Webster’s remarks we find a state- 
ment like this : — 

“Most great conceptions are simple. The 
present age has struck out two or three ideas 
on the important subject of education, and the 
diffusion of religious knowledge partakes in a 
full high degree of this character. The object 
of Sunday-schools is of a large, liberal charac- 
ter. Itis to diffuse the elements of knowledge 
and to teach the great truths of religion. It is 
to improve to the highest of all purposes the 
opportunities of Sunday; to render its rest 
sacred by thoughts turned toward the Deity and 
aspiring to a knowledge of his word and will. 
In the great wants of their moral nature all 
men are alike. The purpose of this meeting is 
to afford to some this religious aid that is 
needed by all. We must all minister to the in- 
dispensable moral necessities of mankind.” 

When the foundations and arguments for Sun- 
day-schools are laid as deep and broad as this, we 
may be sure that respect and support will follow. 
One great need now is to convince parents of 
the truth contained in such statements as those 
made by Daniel Webster. A subsoiling proc- 
ess is required at the present time. Let us 
plough deep enough in our plea for Sunday- 
schools to create a strong faith and enthusiasm. 
Small arguments produce transient opinions. 
Divine logic moves the stars. Either the Sun- 
day-school is of great value or it is of slight im- 
portance. There is no medium position. Rep- 
resenting that great element in human nature 
known as the religious instinct, there surely is 
placed in the Sunday-school’s scope a treatment 
of the heights and depths of human character. 
The Sunday-school seeks to develop and con- 
serve the great soul centres of conscience, rea- 
son, sentiment, and aspiration. The units which 
the Sunday-school send forth become the tens 
and hundreds of the communities and churches. 
As are the units, so are the hundreds and thou- 
sands. Weak units, weak tens; deficient tens, 
incompetent hundreds. The multiplication of 
weakness does. not make strength. So, good 
friends, who have the welfare of mankind at 
heart, organize still more completely the relig- 
ious and moral education of the young. 


Quite in line with what has been said above is 
a glimpse we have again of India,— Khasi Hills. 
Fair are the skies and fertile the soil of that 
wonderful country, but human nature is tardily 
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on the right way to right character. The move- 
ments that have been made under modern influ- 
ences in that country relate to correct religious 
and strong moral training. These are the safe- 
guards and hope of all civilization. Accordingly, 
we welcome every message from our friend, who 
turns to America with hope. One of his last 
letters to me I give below. It not only states 
what has been.done, but gives us insight of the 
spirit and motives of our friend in the East: — 


““Kuast Hitts, Inp1a, Jan. 19, 1901. 
“Dear Teacher,—1 beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your kind letter of Dec. 7, 1900, and of the 
Christmas gifts you so kindly sent for our 
schools, which reached me on the 12th in- 
stant. I cannot express in words how much 
I feel thankful to you for these. They are just 
the sort of things we want, to give light to the 
hill people. If examples are better than pre- 
cepts, pictures on moral instructions are some- 
times better than learned disquisitions. I some- 
times—nay, often—do feel ashamed to be always 
asking for books, tracts, pictures, etc.; but I 
cannot help doing so from want of funds. I 
hope you have received a copy of the inspector’s 
remarks on our day school at Jowai [printed 
in a recent Register]. It is a tower of strength 
and inspiration to know that one’s doings. are 
watched by sympathetic and loving eyes as yours 
and other American leaders of the liberal 
thought. I must confess that the task I have 
undertaken to do for religion is a tedious one, 
considering the position in which I am placed in 
this life. How I long to be able once more in 
my life to come over to America, to see my 
friends face to face! Whether this dream will 
ever be realized in this life, God alone knows. 
“Sets of card lessons received from you will 
be sent to our Sunday-schools at Nongtalang, 
Raliang, and Shillong for use. Yes, I receive 
Every Other Sunday regularly. I shall feel 
grateful to receive your cheering words when- 
ever it suits you to write to me. 
“With best regards, 
“Yours most obediently, 
“Hajyom Kissor SINGH.” 


Mr. Archibald of Montreal, in preparing 
Primary Lessons for the International Series, 
which are used throughout the orthodox 
churches, valiantly stands up for the use of 
fairy tales. He says: “A fairy story is not more 
wrong on Sunday than it is on Monday. I it is 
helpful to the child at all, it is certainly helpful 
in the training for moral action. Still, to try to 
drag a child out-of the world of fancy into the 
world of realism is an every-day mistake. The 
child under eight years old lives in the fairy 
world, in the sont of make-believe, at least 
half of the time.” 


The editor of the Susaday School Times, writ- 
ing on the same subject, sums up his leader as 
follows: “A fairy story is not necessarily, just 
because it is a fairy story, a better mode of 
teaching truth on Sunday or week-day. A fairy 
story is not necessarily, just because it is a 
fairy story, a proper mode of conveying truth on 
any day. Much depends on the form and spirit 
of the story, and the purpose and endeavor of 
the one who uses the story. As. it is with fairy 
stories, so it is with any other kind of lessons 
on Christmas, Easter, and ordinary Sundays or 
any other day in the year. What is most im- 
portant in any school, at any time, is the truth 
to be taught. As to the form and method of 
teaching of those truths, the teacher should 
consider well the needs and tastes of the pupils, 
and should minister to them accordingly with 
wisdom and faith.” 


The above seems good doctrine. President 
Harris of Amherst College said in my hearing 
lately, making-a public speech, that he would 
rather study cabbages with a wise teacher than 
biology with a pedant. The application of this 
remark is that Sunday-school teachers must not 
lay too much stress on the tools they use. As 
the first requisite for prosperity in the Sunday- 
school is an intelligent faith, so the Sunday- 
school lesson gets its chief value from a central 
truth or purpose. The teacher should know 
what she is aiming at. She must have a clear 
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idea of the truth involved. Then there is much 
liberty in the use of the methods. ; 


I am convinced that children of the prima: 


department should be dealt with mostly throug 
memory and imagination. Reason will have its 
opportunities later. Above all, let the imagina- 
tion of the child receive as much recognition in 
the religious department of education as in the 
public school. Nay, I should claim more for it, 
in the name of religion. The impressions and 
sentiments of childhood are not obedient to 
strict mental treatment. Imagination has the 
first, controlling claim; and love, cheerfulness, 
tenderness, reverence, should be the determin- 
ing influences in that child world. It is a pictorial 
realm, and the teacher must obey its law. 
EpwarpD A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Meetings, 


Ministers’ Monday Club meets March 11 at 
10.30 A.M. at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. William H. 
Savary, chairman. Rev. E. D. Towle will read 
a paper on “Determinism and the Ministry.” 


Federation of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union for Southern Worcester 
County.—In response to the invitation of 
the Young People’s Religious Union of the 
South Unitarian Church, Worcester, represen- 
tatives of the unions of the southern part of 
Worcester County held a successful meeting in 
that church on the evening of February 21. 
At the business meeting preceding the regular 
meeting the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: president, Mr. H. A. Mac- 
gowan, Worcester; vice-president, Miss Alice 
Eames of Northboro; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Anna M. Sears, Millbury. A Committee 
on Resolutions from the South Unitarian Church 
reported the following, which were adopted: 
- “Resolved, That the organization which has 
held neighborhood meetings from time to time 
in this vicinity be known as the Federation of 
Young People’s Religious Unions of the south- 
ern part of Worcester County. 

“Resolved, That this Federation hold three 
meetings each year, on February 22, May 30, 
and the day after Thanksgiving. 2 

“Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed at this meeting to confer with a com- 
mittee of the North Worcester Federation, 
and consider having a county convention on 
April 19. The following committee were there- 
with appointed: Miss Flora Brierly, Miss Clara 
Billings, Worcester ; Miss Anna Sears, Millbury.” 

An address of welcome was then given by 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly of Worcester. He was 
followed by Rev. Charles Casson of Revere, 
who spoke on the topic “Unitarian in Earnest.” 
At the close of his address, reports were given 
of the work being done by the unions of Mill- 


bury, Mendon, Leicester, Westboro, Church of 


the Unity and South Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter. These reports showed that much earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm were manifested in the 
work of the various unions, and plainly showed 
that the work of the societies as a federation 
will be a success. 


Conferences, 


The Essex Unitarian Conference.— The 
conference met with the First Church, Salem, 
February 22. The new president, H. B. Little 
of Newburyport, was in the chair. Over two 
hundred people were present. The missionary 
committee had but little to report, a few Forward 
Movement meetings having been held, but no 
opening for new church work having been dis- 
covered. The essay of the morning by Rev. 
J. Worsley Austin of Dedham was a_ thoughtful 
one, the theme being ““The Teaching of Religious 
History.” He referred to the remarkable cen- 
tury just closed as especially so in the feature 
of general education in which America seemed’ 


to surpass England. But theology had been left 


’ 
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out of general education for two reasons, that it 
was intricate for the youthful mind, and that it 
was not admitted to be capable of exact treat- 
ment. But it is possible to put admitted facts 
before the young, speculation to come later. 
Why is religious history a necessity? Ade- 
quately to explain the life of a nation, one must 
understand its past. It is more than an anti-| 
quarian study. There is the truth of organic 
unity and development. This is true about relig- 
ion: we must study its past. 

Again another value comes by way of the 
authority of religion. The speaker meant the 
judgment of the world as gathered from a large 
review of religions. The idea of God is thus 
evolved. That God and man can communicate 
is another truth surely established. The thought 
of immortality is supported likewise. 

Again, the attitude of tolerance, not indiffer- 


ence, is encouraged by study of history. The 


more people know, the more tolerant are they. 

A general course in religious! history ought to 
be a part of our training. The speaker in- 
stanced the defect in this line of the Unitarian 
denomination. While he had sympathy with 
spiritual worship, yet one loose custom led to 
disloyalty. We can take example of the Roman 
Church. What would it be without history, tra- 
ditions, and relics? But let us tell our children 
of our history and traditions, and kindle their 
enthusiasm as we show them the cloud of wit- 
nesses of our past. There was time for but 
little discussion before the devotional meeting, 
which was led by Rev. George E. Littlefield of 
Haverhill. 

At the afteri.oon session a resolution was 
passed, in which regret was expressed in regard 
to the discontinuance of the Vew World anda 
wish to co-operate in any plan to re-establish it 
with an endowment. An interesting symposium 


was held on the theme “Jesus and Sociology.” 


Rev. George L. Chaney reviewed at some length 
Prof. Peabody’s book on “Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,” which had suggested the topic 
for the discussion. While agreeing with the 
book generally, he made some few strictures 
upon it. Jesus’ chief contribution to the prob- 
lem was the production of a spiritual personality. 
In the case of the rich and the poor the point 
of impartiality, he thought, was strained. Our 
Church cannot dwell on the testimony of the 
book too carefully. But the Church has lost 
hold on socialistic people. The problem of 
socialism is how to secure advance of society 
without losing individual character. Mr. Chaney 
made-many quotations from various sources 
bearing on the problem. All solutions must 
embody some phase of the gospel. Rev. H. C. 
Farwell, the head of the Fraternity for social 
work in Salem, spoke of the subject from his 
own standpoint, referring to his experience in 
getting help for the Fraternity. He considered 
two great points, the message of the institutions 
of social reform to the Church, and what the 
Church has to say to institutions. The institu- 
tion makes demands upon churches. Are we 
preparing people to respond? What answer is 
made to the pressure of environment? He 
mentioned an institutional farm which showed 
80 per cent. of the boys as yielding to the good, 
and an orphan asylum which showed nearly go 
per cent. of good results. 

The Church in what it says to the institution 
must see the power of influence. If a church 
thinks the institution will do its work,.it makes 
a great mistake. The Unitarian Church gives 
the thought of larger brotherhood which comes 
from belief in the Fatherhood of God. At the 
New York State Conference of Religion the 
keynote was social salvation. So the Church is 
strong in union; ¢. g.,in temperance. Men and 
women can bring the sunshine to transform 
dwarfed lives. Such is the duty of the Church. 
Rev. K. E. Evans asked the question, “What 
would Jesus do?” and gave various hints as to 
how his. gospel would be applied by him. He 
disclaimed any pretence as to authority of Jesus. 
The conditions are very different. There has 
been a change of masters, and the many-headed 
people now have power. The power of the 
captains of industry was noted, and social dis- 
content emphasized. Many are the movements 
for redemption. The age lays chief stress on 
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is not from the proletariat. Again, that indus- 
trial helpers would be served by asystem. Then 
the question whether the children of discontent 
would not prey upon the children of light. 
esus’ watchword would not leave the cry of 
justice unanswered. The speaker quoted from 
Markham about the return of the social Messiah. 

An interesting discussion filled up the time 
which could be allowed, which was all too short. 
After the customary vote of thanks to the 
speakers, and to the church for hospitality, the 
session closed with doxology and benediction 
by the secretary. 

The absence of Rev. E. J. Prescott, who has 
had to take a rest, was noted, and the secretary 
instructed to write the word of regret and sym- 
pathy. B.R. Bulkeley, Secretary. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: Rev. C. F. Dole 
will conduct the mid-week service, March 13. 


Christ Church, Dorchester: Rev. Benjamin 
A. Goodridge has accepted a call to the 
church at Santa Barbara, Cal., and will end 
his labors in Dorchester on the last day. of 
this month. The list of the ministers of the 
church now known as Christ Church contains 
the names of an unusual number of devout and 
talented men. Under the care of no one of 
them has the church been more united or more 
truly prosperous than during the six years of 
Mr. Goodridge’s ministration. He has been an 
ideal pastor, an able preacher, a dear friend, a 
Christian man. The church finds it hard to 
part with him. At the close of the service last 
Sunday the chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee read the letter of resignation, and resolutions 
expressing the high esteem in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodridge are held were adopted. 


Davenport, Ia.—A week of Forward 
Meetings will be held in the church during the 
month of March. They will be conducted 
somewhat upon the plan of University Exten- 
sion lectures. There will be an address or 
lecture-sermon of about thirty minutes’ length, 
followed by a general discussion. The ser- 
mons will be given in series, and the aim will 
be to present the Unitarian ideas of religion. 


Gloucester, Mass.— First Church: The 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman was installed as pastor 
of this church on Tuesday evening, February 19. 
Rev. R. P. Hibbard of the Congregational church 
in Gloucester opened the service with Scripture. 


Business Notices. 


The Day of the Antique.—The popularity of 
antique furniture has spread to other departments of fur- 
nishing ; and to-day we have antique upholstery, hangings, 
wall papers, earthenware, and household furnishings of all 
sorts. The fashion is likely to prove a permanent one, 
and ‘with it has come a lowering of price for antique speci- 
mens. At the warerooms of the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany on Canal Street there is an immense stock of antique 
shapes and patterns of furniture for every room in the 
house and at very inexpensive prices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Newton Centre, 1oth ult., at the residence of _the 
bride, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Fred S. Gourley, of Bos- 
ton, and Dorothy L. Stuart, 
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Deaths. 


At Boston, sth inst., Henry Williams, in his 8sth year. 
At Dorchester, 13th ult., Sophia A. M: Edes, aged 53 yrs. 


MRS. ELIZABETH L. (WHEELER) GIRD. 


At Worcester, 6th ult., Mrs. Elizabeth L. (Wheeler) 
Gird, aged 79 yrs. 11 mos, 14 days. 

A long and interesting life came to a close in the death 
of Mrs. E. L. Gird at the age of nearly eighty. Born 
Feb. 23, 1819, she was married at the age of nineteen, and 
went South to live, her husband, Prof. Henry H. Gird, 
a graduate of West Point, being the president of Louisi- 
ana College at Jackson, La. Left a widow a few years 
later, she returned to Worcester, where she passed the 
remainder of her long life. 

She had her full share of the sorrows of life; but she 
never complained, and only gave herself more readily to 
the duty that remained. Her only surviving son, Capt. 
Joseph W. Gird, a young man of noble promise, was 
killed in battle at the head of his command, May 6, 1864. 
She gave herself to the work of caring for the soldiers, 
and served as an army nurse in the military hospitals at 
Annapolis, Md., Fort Schuyler, N.Y., and Chester, Pa. 
Her devotion and efficiency received the warm commenda- 
tion of Dorothea Dix and others with whom she was 
associated. 

She was of an eager disposition, gifted with a quick 
intelligence; and she loved the active interests of life. 
In spite of advancing years, she lived more in tlie present 
than in the past, and was keenly alive to all the events of 
the day. She was fond of good reading, and solaced many 
lonely hours with old and favorite books and by commit- 
ting poetry to memory. 

She was an earnest Unitarian, a lifelong reader of the 
Register, a loyal member of the Second Parish Church. 
Nothing better shows the quality of her character and the 
reality of her faith than the way she met the vicissitudes 
of her experience, Active, independent, fond of society 
and travel, an accident, from which she never recovered, 
made her a prisoner in the house the last years of her 
life. Yetshe never lost the cheerfulness and serenity of her 
mind, Her unspoken faith found expression in the phrase 
“Tt is all right.”” Her natural vivacity was always ready 
to break out in some pleasantry, often at her own expense. 
Possessed of all -her faculties.to the very last, without 
sickness or suffering, and almost without warning, she 
passed away as quietly and gently as a child falling asleep. 


Mrs. Ethan Allen Doty of Brooklyn, N.Y., died sud- 
denly, January 23, while visiting Washington with her 
husband. In the wide circles of kindred and friends, 
sorrow for her loss deepens as the days pass. The large 
place she filled in their hearts is more keenly realized. 
For about thirty years she was one of the most active 
members of Unity Church. A charter member of the 
New York League of Unitarian women, she was zealous 
in all denominational enterprises. A diréctor in one of 
Brooklyn’s largest orphan asylums, she diffused a rare 
spirit of humanity. Cheerful, appreciative of the good in 
all, thoughtful and charitable, she entered into eternal 
life, her face illuminated by the quenchless faith which had 
been the light of all her seeing. 


Established 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, "**s3is! 


1 eae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Of experience wishes a position 
in a church choir. Address 
“N.J.A.,” Christian Register 
Association, 272 Congress St. 


Residence in England. 


R. BROOKE HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans ee 4 England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful Meg ed on the south 
coast. One hour by rail from Southampton. Addréss 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING House, BouRNEMOUTH. 


SUFFERERS from CHRONIC ™ 
ILL HEALTH desiring special 
treatment in a restful home will 
find Woodside Cottage equipped 
specially to meet their needs. 
Frank W, Patch, M.D., Framing- 
ham, Mass. : 
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Rev. Alfred Manchester gave the prayer. Mr, 
Wm. H. Jordan, chairman of the First Parish 
Church Committee, made the installation ad- 
dress. Other addresses were by Rev. G. D. 
Latimer, Rev. W. F. Greenman, Rev. Benj. R. 
Bulkeley. 


Keene, N.H.— Unitarian Church, Rev. 
C. B.-Elder: The annual reception given to 
Rev. and Mrs. Elder by the Keene society was 
held in the parish house in the early part of 
February, and was attended by many parishion- 
ers, besides people. not connected with the 
church. These receptions have become an 
established custom, and they seem to bring 
people into a pleasant fellowship. The Uni- 
tarian Club held its February meeting with a 
fine address by Rev. W. H. Pulsford on the 
theme “A Religion to live by.” The attend- 
ance, despite prevailing sickness, was large. 


Leominster, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian), Frederic J. Gauld: A branch of 
the Women’s Alliance was organized here 
February 27, following an address given by 
Mrs. Fifield the week before on the work 
and objects of the National Alliance. Mrs. 
Charles A. Joslin was elected president, Mrs. 
Alton F. Tupper, secretary, and Miss Harwood, 


treasurer. The Unitarian Club, Mr. Hamilton 
Mayo, president. 
Schenectady, N.Y¥.—The Unitarians of 


this city met at the hall of the Women’s Club on 
State Street on Tuesday evening, February 26, 
and perfected their organization by the adoption 
of a constitution and the election of a full board 
of officers, and instructed the trustees to proceed 
at once to get the society incorporated under the 
Statute law of the State of New York. The 
officers elected were as follows: president, Wal- 
ter H. Clarke; secretary, Richard F. Warner; 
treasurer, Samuel B. Stewart, Jr.; trustees for 
one year, Mrs. Caroline C. Clarke, Mrs. Louise 
Pierce Kellogg; two years, Walter H. Clarke, 
Sheldon Lord, M.D.; three years, H. R. Sum- 
merhayes,, Samuel B. Stewart, Jr. Services 
were begun in Schenectady on Oct. 18, 1900, 
under the management of Rev. D. W. Morehouse, 
superintendent for the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and have continued regularly ever 
since. Rev. James C. Hodgins preached there 
until December 23, since which time the move- 
ment has been in charge of Rev. Fred J. Van 
Hoesen, Ph.D. Dr. Van Hoesen seems to be 
admirably adapted to the work of building up a 
new society; and through his influence and en- 
ergetic work as a pastor, as well as an able and 
eloquent preacher, the society has been consoli- 
dated and the attendance increased, until the 
members now feel that they are warranted in 
effecting a permanent organization and incorpo- 
ration. The proper legal articles of incorporation 
will be drawn up and officially signed, and will 
be filed at once in the county clerk’s office. 
There are in Schenectady a goodly number of 
Eastern Unitarians who have been for a number 
of years without congenial church privileges; 
and, now that the permanent organization of the 
society has been accomplished, it is believed that 
the attendance will steadily increase, and that 
the society will soon become strong and self- 
supporting. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Rev. P. S. 
Thacher of Needham, Mass., is inspiring the 
Unitarians here with great hope for the renewal 
of permanent services. 


Washington, D.C.—February 17 the pulpit 
was supplied by Rev. H. N, Brown, and on the 
24th by Rev. George Batchelor, and by Dr. S. M. 
Crothers March 3. Mr. Batchelor read a com- 
munication from the chairman of the board of 
trustees, stating that the church at Ithaca had 
accepted the resignation of Rev. Ulysses G. B. 

~ Pierce, that he had accepted the call to Wash- 
ington, and would begin his pastorate on the 
1st of April. 


Personals, 


- ‘Rev. Clay MacCauley is serving the American 
Unitarian Association as field secretary in the 
Southern States for four months. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— . 
Already acknowledged.........-0. 005 Vivave see 


$16,509.76 
Feb. 1. Society in Fairhayen....+<sesse0s eee 30. 
2. Channing Religious Society, Newton, 100.00 


2. Sunday-school of Third Unitarian 


2. 
4. New South Church, B 5.00 
4. Unitarian Church of Roslin 

Boston js oms\sp «dis npisle bende bie 25.00 
5. Third Congregatio ; 
ham, ON ACCOUN«.++ 00. cer vee soe 25.10 
5. Miss Sophia A. Titcomb, Toledo, 
ids. ones secon vepedaneceneees sere 2.00 
5. Mrs. F. C. Manning, Boston......... 20.00 
7. First Parish, Cambridge, on account, 707.98 
9. Society in Chelsea, on account ....... 32.00 
it. First Parish, Brookline, additional 
(in all, $1,244.50). Ae 527.25 
11. Society in Peabody 40,00 
st. First Congregational 
ton, on account tees 166.24 
12. Second Parish, South Hingham...... 25.00 
xz. Society in Chelsea, additional (in all, 
$39)» s+ 0.065000 conieieemeine seve vsiciens = 7.00 
iz. Society in Randolph... 21.00 
13, Society in Keene, N.H...... 263.50 
13, Society in St. Cloud, Minn. . 40.00 
15. First Parish, Hingham.... 404.50 
16. Society in Stow........,. 16.00 
19. Third Congregational 
ham, additional.. 103.50 
19. Society in Franklin, 5 106.25 
19. First Parish, Waltham ee As 324.00 
19. North Society, Salem, additional (in 
all, $537) -+ + sey anne serieieone rene sees 487.00 
20. Society in Littleton, on account 80.00 
20. Society in East Lamoine, Me 3.00 
21. Society in Rutherford, NJ.......... z 0.00 
2x. Miss Katharine C. Pierce, Boston 
(life membership) .... .......+ seer 50.00 
26. Third Congregational Society, Hing- 
ham (in all, $148.60)....+...+.. +++ 20.00 
27. South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, additional (in all, fae a 1,200.00 
28. Society in San Diego, Cal. ....... 10.00 
$21,524.08 
HALL IN TOKYO. 
Already acknowledged «...0+0+ ceeeesceccsscses $414.50 
50.00 


Feb. 5. Miss Charlotte Lawrence, Boston .... 
6, Rev. William C. Gannett, Rochester, 


aXe cee eee went wceen anes 10.00 
g. Mrs. L. B. Smith, Rochester, N. 3.00 
tt. Mrs. C, P. Hemenway, Boston....... 25.00 
1r. Mrs. M. Denman Ross, Boston (Ja- 
maica Plain)..+.ss+ eee sees seep eens 20.00 
18. Miss S. E, Cary, Boston (Jamaica 
Plain)iis.eessteaeee Shake ewieees oe 25.00 
P $547.50 
Feb. 11. nig of the late Abram E. Cutter, 
oston (Charlestown)..........s.. $4,000.00 
13. Bequest of the late Mrs. Ann Augusta 
keel, New York, N.Y.«.8.....0-- 10,080.00 
13. Gift of Mrs. Fanny C. Houghton, 
Bernicia, Cal., to be invested under 
name of Cornelius B. Houghton 
Fund. ..-s9-aapumnccbigems mews ieee 3,000.00 


Francis H. Lincotn, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


Rey. Charles Cravens. 


Dr. Charles Cravens died suddenly at his 
home. This will be sad news to a great number 
of people in Toledo and elsewhere. 

Mr. Cravens was born in Cincinnati on Sept. 
21, 1822, He was educated at Cincinnati, and 
was a graduate at Old Woodward University. 
At the age of twenty-four, he entered the minis- 
try, and for a time held a pastorate in Cincinnati. 
Later he moved to New York. For twenty 
years he preached in Brooklyn, Leroy, and Pa- 
vilion, N.Y. He moved to Lowell, Mass., and 
while he was pastor there was a member of the 
State legislature for two years and a member 
of the board of education. 

He came to Toledo in 1873, and for ten years 
was pastor of the Unitarian church. 

Since then he has devoted himself to the 
study of Shakespeare, upon whose works he had 
more than a local reputation as an authority. 
For fifteen years he has had large study classes 
in Toledo, and he has lectured on Shakespeare. 

Of massive build, with his strong intellectual 
face framed in its white hair, Mr. Cravens’s 
presence was as distinguished as his personality 
was unique. 

Of strong convictions and of undoubted cour- 
age to put them into speech or action, he was 
ever in the vanguard of progression. He was 
one of the most eloquent anti-slavery speakers, 
and made many speeches all over the country 
in the stirring times before the war. His 
scholarly attainments were unquestioned, and his 
scientific research was such that he had little 
use for a faith which could not. be built on 


Designers & 
Makers of fine 
JEWELRY 


51 WASHINGTON ‘SF 
CORNER-‘WEST:ST 


Special Items 


IN OUR MARK-DOWN SALE 
NOW GOING ON 


Mackintoshes, wes. oie 8F = aves 
Regular Prices #12 to $15 


$6 


House ‘Jackete\. <9 Us i © $7 
“Were $10 to 815 

Selected lot Winter Overcoats. . $15 
Were $20 to $25 

Prince Albert Coats. . .. . $15 
Were $20 to $2 

Fancy Shirts, Negligee .. . 85c 

Were $1.50 
Fancy Shirts, fine quality Madras 
andgPercale os cas - $1.35 


Were $1.75 to #2 


IN BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


Bargains in Youths’ and Boys’ Suits. . 
and Outside Garments 


ENTRANCE DURING ALTERATIONS 
398 Washington Street. 


WACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 
SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twen 
eee ago, and are now reprinted in response to a deman 

or them. The book is worthy of republication. The ger- 
mons are models of their kind, e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow yt bears: wel etd fs) pian bi 4 also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunda: 

reading aloud to children,” : 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UniTartan Sunpay Scuoor Society, i 
Srrest, or of the publisher, Ete ond at easysie 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


‘ 
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reason. Consequently, he was materialistic in 
his. belief. 

Mr. Cravens always took much interest in 
municipal affairs, and at one time was Candi- 
date for mayor of Toledo on the Democratic 
ticket, » Although of late years his health has 
been precarious, yet his interest in men and 
affairs has not for a moment flagged. He will 
be greatly missed in the. New Century Club, of 
which he was one of the charter members, and 
where during its twenty-five years of existence 
he has taken active part in the discussions. 
Mrs. Cravens survives her husband. The fu- 
neral services were conducted by Rev. A. G. 
Jennings. a 


~ Hon. John Dean Hopkins. 


Mr. Hopkins’s many friends had hardly sent 
their congratulations to him on the eighty-fourth 


anniversary of his birth, when they heard of his | 


death. All who knew him mourn with them. 
He deserves commemoration in these pages 
as the eldest of four brothers who, with a few 
other courageous souls, founded the Unitarian 
society in Ellsworth, Me, in 1865. He re- 
mained its loyal and generous supporter to the 
end of his days through all its vicissitudes ; and 
his tall, slender form and shrewd, kindly face 
will be -missed. from its house of worship as 
from the streets of the little city, and,.indeéd, 
from the State. He was fond of political life, 
a leader of his party, always to be counted on 
in time of battle;-incorruptible and stanch. - 

In all his relations and deeds, he was a man 
of sturdy honesty, fearlessly outspoken, but 
genial, capable of great indignations and of warm 
admirations, a firm friend and a good fighter, 
modest even to humility, conscious of his own 
shortcomings and charitable to those of others. 
He had a Yankee sense of humor, loved a 
good story, and could tell one with a relish and 


_adry drollery that make his old friends laugh 


even across the years of mere memory. He 
was of the type of Abraham Lincoln in charac- 
ter as in figure, and had the same charm, natural 
as the fresh flavor of a mushroom, which came 
from the great President. There is not one of 
the little procession of ministers who have had 
charge of the Ellsworth parish whose memory 
of him is not sweet and wholesome, and who 
does not think of him happily and gratefully. 
: } W. H. LL. 


Personals. 


Owing to the failure of a water tower to do its 
proper work, Rev. Robert Collyer, in his eighth- 
story apartment at The Strathmore, was su 
jected to loss by fire. Fortunately, the rear 
rooms only were destroyed. His theological 
library is in the Holland Building on Broadway, 
where he has his study. Even in his hale and 


hearty old age his innumerable friends do not, 


like to think of his being driven out of his com- 
fortable home by fire. It is not the first time 
that he has suffered grievous things in this way; 
but the “clear grit” which he manifested and the 
courage he imparted when Chicago was burned 
are qualities that abide with him. If any one 


_can see the bright side of such an event, and get 


a song of praise out of it, we may be sure he is 
the man. . 


Rufus Herron, an Alabama negro who was 
born a slave, and who can ‘neither read nor 
write, recently contributed $10 toward the 
support of a newly established school for white 
students in his State, and a few days later con- 
tributed the same amount toward the support of 
Tuskegee Institute for colored students. This 
man owns several hundred acres of land and 
good live stock, all acquired by his own industry 
and that of his wife. They give all the credit 
for their thrift and prosperity to the inspiration 
which they have received from the Tuskegee 
Negro Conference, -at ‘which they have been 
regular attendants ever since Booker T. Wash- 
ington established it-ten years ago. 
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COLONIAL. 


cles . Virtues. 
almost of dignity. It has a beauty which does not wear thin. 


way about furniture. 
colonial, it is fashion. 
or Late, English or Dutch; but it all bears 
the vzza of authority. 


When it was proposed to experiment 


in the painting of some New York Central 
freight cars, the answer. of the Head 
Official was delightful: “You can paint 
them cars any color 
you paint them red.” 


you want so long as 


Fashion answers in much the same 
So long as it is 
It may. be. Early 


The colonial school has its great 
You are sure of simplicity and 


Thus you may 


live with this table for a lifetime, yet you will not tire of it. 


And it is inexpensive, too. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


Hymnal .~ 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. ..It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship’ and aidirch 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


b-| SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. Bos 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = « o 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can’be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 


Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
aza Congress Street, = = «= Boston, 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr, Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit’ 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. : + cle 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
§ cents, 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3. Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 
rf Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
» Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 


aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. Hier} ser Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robért 
‘ollyer. . 

12, The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re= 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
‘A Christmas Sermon.) 

13. The Century of Wonder. 

14. The Twentieth Century— A Prophecy. 

15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


z: I. Religions and Religion. 
. Il. Theologies and Theology. 
. The Universe. 


16. IV. Man. 
17. VY. Bibles. : 
18. VI. Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors. 
21. VIII. Worship. 
22. IX, Prayer. 
Send for a shecimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. 
By Protarp CHUNDER MozoomparR. With 
Portrait and Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Cloth, red edges, $1.50; white, full 
gilt, $2.00. 
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Pleasantries. 


“So you saw ‘L’Aiglon.’ Did Sarah make you 
weep?” “No. I did my weeping at the box 
office when I bought the tickets.”—Ziz. 


The prayer of Dr. Lyman Beecher was: “O 
Lord, grant that we may not despise our rulers; 
and grant, O Lord, that they may not act so we 
can’t help it!” 


“Satan,” said Brother Dickey, “comes lak’ a 
roarin’ lion.’’ “I don’t ’gree wid you on dat,” 
said Brother Williams, “kaze I never knowed 
he was a-comin’ ’twell he had me.”—A/lanta 
Constitution. 


“Electricity in the atmosphere affects. your 
system,” said the scientific physician. “Yes,” 
said the patient, who had paid $10 for two visits. 
“I agree with you: there are times when one 
feels overcharged.”—Milwaukee Journal. 


The teacher of a Sabbath-school class ap- 
proached one little fellow who was present for 
the first time, and inquired his name, for the 
purpose of placing it on the roll. “Well,” said 
the youngster, “they call me Jimmie for short ; 
but my maiden name is James.” 


Aunt Hannah: “Oh, you fool of a girl! Just 
because a man tells you you are the prettiest 
woman in the world, and the wisest and sweet- 
est, you believe him!” Arabella: “And why 
shouldn’t I? Do you know, aunty, I kind 0’ 
think so myself.”—Boston Transcript. 


A colored man in Alabama, one hot day in 
July, while he was at work in a cotton-field, sud- 
denly stopped, and, looking toward the skies, 
said, “O Lawd, de cotton am so grassy, de work 
am so hard, and the sun am so hot, dat I b’lieve 
dis darky am called to preach.”—Outlook. 


Dear old Father Taylor made his meaning 
clear when he supplicated something after this 
fashion: “Lord, let those in authority over 3 
be clean men, just men, godly men; but, O 
Lord, what is the use of beating about the 
bush: give us George N. Briggs for governor!” 


Pat trotted down town to a jeweller’s to buy 
a ring for his wife to be. After waiting until he 
could obtain the ear of the clerk, Pat whispered, 
hoarsely, “Give me the best wedding ring you 
have in the shop.” “Eighteen karats ?” queried 
the clerk. “No,” snapped Pat, drawing back in 
an offended manner. “Atin’ onions, if it’s any 
of your business.” —LZ/ectrical Review. 


Blomfield, bishop of London, presided at a) 


meeting of a debating society where the students 
were al deadly in earnest. One strong, indignant 
young gentleman inquired oratorically ‘What, 
sir, would the apostle Paul have said, could he 
have seen the life of luxury led by our present 
race of prelates and church dignitaries, riding 
about in their carriages and living in their 
palaces? What, sir, I repeat, would he have 
said?” “I think,” said the bishop, interrupting 
the speaker, in a meek and mild voice, “that he 
would have said, ‘Things in the Church must be 
looking up!’ "—St. James Gazette. 


An ice-cream manufacturer of New York 
wished to make a present of enduring value to 
a lad, and sent a copy of Funk & Wagnalls’s 
Standard Dictionary. The book was packed by 
one of his clerks, who used one of the ice-cream 
labels. When the parcel was received, the lad’s 
mother said, “How kind of Mr. F. to send our 
Johnnie some ice-cream!” She had it taken to 
the refrigerator and laid on ice, where it re- 
mained mae Johnnie came home. Delighted at 
the news, he invited a number of friends to an 
ice-cream treat. And when, later on, the com- 
pany was gathered, and “the pride of literary 
America” taken off the ice and uncovered, there 
was a tableau, indeed. 


The Christian Register 


THE AOLIAN 


Is an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 
more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 


No musical knowledge is required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Liberal contracts to cof integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, < n)* as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home ee Y pregency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 
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PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 
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“GILLOTT'S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 
CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
- PRINTER 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1901-1902, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates of 
Theological Schools who intend to devote themselves to 
the Christian Ministry. These Fellowships are di 
to encourage advanced theological work of a high order. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and specimens 
of work must be made before May 1st, 1901, ea 
blanks to be obtained of Rosert 8. Moxwson, S Secret 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


f lear ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
behing pe payee, mental, and moral conditions. 

Small classes. vidual attention. Experienced teach- 

ers. The ee of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head proayee References : 3,500 livin 

thasters Frank 


Head 
Hoyt Wood, 4.8 (isceand), PID Leip Albert 
Edvard Bailey, A.B Gis “haem ig (Leia) 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls ofallages. Endowed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL §8,. 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Principals. 


Individual 


I desire especially to buy in. Kansas, Nebraska, and the Miss Hyde’ Ss Home School. 


Dakotas. Correspondence so 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and Sath ert train’ fi 
little Sicts under twelve years of iso” 4 7 ry 
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